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SURFACE GRINDING 
‘=e Ce be .To remove the desired material, 


WITH STERLING produce a satisfactory finish with a free cool cutting 


‘"L T” WHEELS action and little wheel wear was the objective in pro- 
ducing “L T” surface grinding wheels. 
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That this was accomplished is evidenced by the 
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quantity of reports in our files giving the views 


of many satisfied users who have tried these 





wheels on machines made by Brown 

& Sharpe, Arter Grinding Machine 

Company, Abrasive Machine Tool 
Company and many others. 


If you have a surface 
grinding job, these 
new wheels will 

be of much 
:rateresns 


to you. 











THE STERLING GRINDING WHEEL COMPANY 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Co. 


Factory and Office: CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive 
TIFFIN, OHIO DETROIT: 5191 Lorraine Avenue 
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HE Grasselli Chemical Company affords its customers the exceptional shipping 

facilities of 31 warehouses and works. As these are located all over the country, 
there is sure to be one near you. This convenient proximity means quicker delivery, 
and economy of freight rate for you. 


QUALITY CHEMICALS FOR MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Aluminum Castings Disinfectants Leather Printing Ink 
Automobiles Electrical Devices Linoleum Rubber Goods 
Batteries Fertilizers Oil Refiners Soap 

Boiler Compounds Foundries Paint and Varnish Spray Products 
Brass Filtration Plants Paper Sugar 

Brick and Clay Products Glass Pharmaceuticals Textiles 

Concrete Highways Glue Photo Engravings Tin Plate 
Cleansing Compounds lron and Steel Pottery Wood Preservers 
Fibre Containers Laundry Supplies AND MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES 


What are your needs? Write, wire or phone our nearest branch for prompt service. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND INCORPORATED OHIO 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
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on a 


EDITORIAL 


RATORY in support of the Recovery 

program has been abundant, but the 

first news of bona fide action comes from 
the Pacific coast. 

By unanimous vote the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Northern California 
has pledged its members to deal exclusively 
with sellers who have accepted and comply 
with the tenets of the NRA. In convention 
assembled at Berkeley, Calif., this group, 
representing a potential purchasing power 
of more than $600,000,000 annually, further 
declared that it would favor products of 
American manufacture. 


If the Administration has been seeking 
a club with which to bring into line recalci- 
trant code signers and conscientious objec- 
tors to Blue Eagle principles, it has one now 
with a power far greater than that symbo- 
lized in the enormous shillalah recently pre- 
sented to Administrator Johnson by a Wis- 
consin chamber of commerce. 


This fearsome weapon is a piece of nat- 
ural growth cedar, has a haft six feet long 
and terminates in a great, gnarled formation 
of flinty hardness. It has been dubbed 
“Paul Bunyan’s Billy,” but even the re- 
doubtable Paul, who, legend has it, used to 
pick his teeth with a Georgia pine, never 
swung a billy with a fraction of the power 
represented by the action of the California 
purchasing agents. 


Whether we as individuals agree with 
the policies and principles of the NRA or 
take violent exception to them, the fact re- 
mains that the country as a whole is defi- 
nitely and unalterably committed to the pro- 
gram. And it is a program the success of 
which hinges entirely on the whole-hearted 
cooperation of every industry and every 
individual citizen. It must succeed. There 
can be no turning back now. We are all in 
the water and there is no alternative but to 
swim. 

In the light of these facts this publica- 
tion wishes to commend heartily the action 
of the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Northern California. That it will have im- 
mediate and favorable results cannot be 
doubted. Six hundred million dollars is a 
most persuasive argument. 


> 
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EGARDLESS of the present situation 

of PRA, NRA, blanket codes, inflation 

or deflation, October days are here. Every 
fall we declare that there are no days quite 
as fine as autumn days. Likewise ever) 
winter we like winter because we can be 
warm or cold as we choose. Then, spring 
—and the tree blossoms. And even hot 
summer with golf and tennis, with a dip to 
cool us off occasionally. We are happy with 
the sheer joy of living. True our dollars 
are worth less, and unfortunately they are 
harder to get—-but the whole business brings 
us down to something that strikes a depress- 
ing note in the otherwise perfect atmosphere. 


We have just finished reading “Life 
Begins at Forty.” This book seeks to prove 
that the average human reaches his greatest 
success beyond forty, quoting many eminent 
examples of composers, industrialists and 
others. After reading the book you are sup- 
posed to tighten up your belt and face the 
next years with smiling anticipation. 

But the book says regardless of your 
mental attitude you must slow down on 
strenuous activities. Not so much tennis- 
hard on the heart; don’t try to run with the 
boys too much; watch your food and habits! 
To us that is depressing. For this fall when 
we see some halfback get away for a touch- 
down we cannot visualize what we would do 
if we could get in the game—our thinking is 
overshadowed by the dire prospect of having 
our limp body carried off the field a yard 
on the wrong side of the goal posts. 

Then too, we can no longer look at our 
legs and feet which have been our friends 
for all of our years, and think that they can 
still carry us a hundred yards as fast as ever. 

And we cannot look at hot mince pie 
on Thanksgiving and buckwheat cakes on 
cold mornings, without a serious thought 
that our interiors are not what they used 
to be. 

Nevertheless as we said before, October 
days are here, and there’s “frost on th 
pumpkin,” and we are going right on living 
as we did before—the book be hanged. 

We would rather die from an overtaxed 
heart in the thrill of staying young—than 
pass out in bed fifty years from now. 
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Making Immediate Steel 


T takes more than fast trucks and speed- 

ing trains to give you Immediate Steel. 
Stocks the largest and most diversified in the 
country are strategically placed to quickly 
serve the principal industrial areas. Special 
methods for handling and dispatching, de- 
velopments of more than ninety years of 
steel service, assure dependable, accurate 
shipment in record time. 


Write for the Ryerson Stock List 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Immediate Steel, the quality product of the 
ten Ryerson Plants, is ready to use. It in- 
cludes all shapes, sizes and kinds of steel as 
well as allied products. You can count on it 
for both emergency and regular production 
requirements, for no order is too large for 
immediate shipment nor too small for per- 
sonal attention. 


“hey” 


to these stocks of steel 


Plants at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 















Channels, Angles, TeesandZees ™ ¢ 
Both structural and bar sizes in all” 
ections, siso gelvenized. 


Beams and Heavy Stracturals = 
Large stocks—~all shepes, including 
special wige fenge sections 
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Stocks that 


_ Hoops and Bands 
Bands, both plein and 
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Glens ere car 











Rails, Splices, Spikers, Bolts, Ete. 
New 4 th ell ecce ¢ 
tocked 


You Can Depend on to Me 


EF get te : . ant oa 
; Bars—A\ll Shapes and Sizes . fe 2 Cold Finished Steel Bars 
hoops in both coils a erent Rounds, squares, flets, hexagons, re eS ee mipecare 
ded in stock ovels, halt-ovals, half-rounds, etc! @ ness and finish assured 
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R. Purehasing Executive, if 

you are to fulfill the future 
responsibilities of your ealling you 
ean no longer be simply a buyer. 
You will need to have an executive 
knowledge of production and its 
influences on purchasing; of mer- 
chandising and its influences on 
production; and you will need to 
have an associated knowledge of 
both merchandising and _ produc- 


tion. 
Established economic laws and 
principles will exist as long as this 


Pro- 
cedures under these economic laws 
and principles, however, are chang- 


ing. 


order of human life remains. 


In our new order of economic 
procedure it will be necessary to 
make important business adjust- 
ments. One of the first adjust- 
ments to be made is that of pro- 
duction. Your influence on this 
first adjustment is of great mo- 
ment. 

The production unit of the fu- 
ture will be a well organized, com- 
pact structure. It is no longer eco- 
nomieally sound to spread capital 
production structures in order to 
meet intermediate production up- 
turns. Future production running 
ahead of normal will be met with 
additional operating shifts and not 
by expanded capital production 
structures. Production units will 
not be penalized in subnormal pro- 
duction periods; the questions of 
capital return, dead investments, 
amortization and labor control will 
be largely solved. 

In the future the executive pur- 
chaser will balk at any policy 
which will require an extension of 
eapital investments for production 
purposes, unless the present pro- 
duction structure becomes taxed 
beyond its eapacity of a three-shift 
operation in an expanding market 
eycle. 
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PURCHASING 
ECONOMICS 


Caution in Buying 
Let us turn to the point of origi- 
nal influence in the activities of the 
the merchan- 
Your 


executive purchaser 
dising schedule. merchan- 
dising executive cannot reasonably 
expect to be able to dispose profit- 
ably of your products to a greater 
extent than the buying power of 
his markets permits. Your produe- 
tion executive cannot reasonably 
expect to operate successfully be- 
vond your merchandising capacity, 
except in those few rare instances 
where seasonal or other influences 
would justify producing ahead. 
The executive purchaser should not 
accept the responsibility of com. 
mitting his company to purchase 
beyond the capacity of his produe- 
tion structure timed to reasonable 
merchandising schedules. 

In planning purchasing 
schedules your first point of econsid- 
eration is the market absorption for 
This brings us face 


your 


your products. 


HARRIS & EWIN‘ 
Where the money comes from—the U. 8S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 


seen from the Tidal Basin of the Potomac river. 


to face with the question of bu 


power, of which the largest sir 


influence 


aside from 


inflation 


stabilization at the present tin 
the amount of money in actua 


culation. 


According to the U. S. 
‘*Cireulation 


ment 


Statement 


(7TOVE 


the United States Money,’’ th 
tal monetary stock in the | 


States in December, 1928. 
732,677,064. 


age amount of money ‘‘in cire 


tion,”’ 


The total daily 


Was 


or outside of the Treas 
Department and Federal Res¢ 


by B. J. Summerhays, Consulting Economist 
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Banks and agencies was $4.8\ 


824,512. 


total monetary stock of the Unit 


States in 


$10,011,012,619. 
average amount of money ‘‘in 
eulation,”’ 
ury Department and the Feder 


Turn now to 1933 


August of this yea 
The total 


i 
( 


or outside of the Tr 


Reserve Banks and agencies ; 
same period was $5,612,121,521 


According to this statement 


+ 
} 


t 








money ‘‘in cireulation’’ we had in 
August of this year a daily average 
of $747,297,209 more than in De- 
1929. In the 
course of economic caleulation, this 
that the 


this country is 


cember, ordinary 


would indicate present 


buying power of 
greater 
sition than it was in 1929. 


taken this view- 


and in a more liquid po- 
There 
are many who have 
point, planned their production 
and purehasing accordingly, 
have ended up 
buying 
sulting in huge net losses. 


and 
in serious over- 


and over-production, re-’ 


Frozen Deposits 


Let us take this daily average 


amount of money ‘in circulation’ 

August, 1933, of $5,612,121,521 
and analyze it for the purpose of 
determining just what circulatory 
power is now actually effective. 
According to advices from H. War- 
assistant to Governor 
the Federal 
at the end of August, 1935 


banks 


ner Martin, 
Black of 

Board, 
total 
which had not been licensed by the 
of the 
duct normal operations, but which 


Reserve 


deposits of member 


Secretary Treasury to con 
had not been placed in formal liqui- 
dation, amounted to approximatel) 
$987,000,000. Total 


non-member banks, which were not 


deposits of 


operating, except mutual savings 
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Daily Average Money in Circulation 


A—Estimated Money in Flight - - 


B— Estimated Money in Frozen Deposits -- - - - - 





$5,612,121,521 


1,000,000,000 
350,000,000 


C — Estimated Money Trapped in Banks by Excess 


Corporate Reserves - - 


D — Estimated Money in Actual Crcsdatien = “ 


300,000,000 
3,962,121 ,521 


E — Estimated wroney | in Actual Circulation in Capital 


roup-- 


-  1,664,091,044 


F — Estimated Ronee | in Actual Crediton | in Spending 


eS <a es 


2,298,030,487 





banks, amounted to approximately 
$922.000,000, or a total of $1,909,- 
000,000. 

Add to this amount the money 
tied up in banks in the process of 
in mutual savings 
estimated that 
there is approximately $2,250,000,- 


liquidation and 
banks, and it is 
000 in deposits tied up in our bank- 
ing structure. It has been conser- 
vatively estimated that the amount 


of actual money represented in 
these frozen deposits is $350,000,- 
000. This reduces the amount of 


money in actual cireulation to 
$5,262,121,521. 


estimated that 


In addition to this, 
it has been there 


are between one and two billion 
dollars which have been taken from 
this country and deposited in Eu- 
ropean banks, which we will eall 
flight money. 
the 
one billion dollars, this reduces our 
actual cireulation fund to $4,262.- 
121,521. The fifty of 
our a corporations reporting 
both 


their 


Taking lowest estimate of 


records of 


decreases in 
a total 
cash position in 1933 
1929 of $508,266,191. 
servative estimate of this increased 


inereases and 


cash position, record 
increase in 
over A con- 
cash position throughout our entire 
industrial structure, represented in 
actual money is $300,000,000, leav- 
ing the amount of 


daily average 


money in actual buying circulation 


as $3,962,121,521. This is the 
smallest amount of actual money 
in cireulation we have had since 


prior to 1914. 
The 


gives a graphie picture of our pres- 


accompanying illustration 


ent monetary cireulation condition. 


Must Release Cash 


Regardless of artificial stimu- 


lants, of economie theories, or of 
politieal ballyhoo, we cannot hope 
to better 


until this frozen money is put back 


our industrial position 
into actual purchasing circulation. 

The government is endeavoring 
our 
opinions 
but 


the simplest and most effective way 


to release the cash frozen in 


banks. There are many 


as to how this should be done, 


is to pay the depositors in actual 


Continued on page 27 
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DETERMINATION of 


PURCHASING CosTs 


by HOWARD T. LEWIS, Professor, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


A paper read before the 18th Annual Convention 
of The National Association of Purchasing Agents 


OW to measure the cost of 

purchasing is a question that 
is constantly recurring in one form 
or another. Little has been done, 
toward reaching any 
agreement as to a sound method of 
procedure. 


however, 


This hesitancy is not due to any 
lack of appreciation of the value 
to be derived from a knowledge of 
purchasing costs. On this point 
there is, or should be, little dis- 
agreement. It can almost be eate- 
gorically stated that no project 
which the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents could under- 
take would possess greater poten- 
tial value to purchasing than the 
development of an acceptable plan 
of cost analysis. Some apprecia- 
tion of what such a step would 
mean can be secured by noting 
what a knowledge of marketing 
costs means to a salesmanager, or 
of manufacturing costs to a pro- 
duction manager. It must be ap- 
parent to every student of business 
that, without the information pro- 
vided by adequate cost data, any 
executive responsible for either 
sales or production would be at a 
loss as to how to proceed. No ar- 
gument is necessary to substanti- 
ate the fundamental importance of 
such data in those fields. Neither 
should it be necessary to convince 
the purchasing officer that similar 
facts with reference to procure- 
ment should be available to him. 


Valuable Comparisons 


As a comparative basis upon 
which to establish sound purchas- 
ing policy control, such data would 
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and at what 
points the purchasing costs of any 
one company compare with those 
of other companies having essen- 
tially similar characteristies, and 
furthermore these data would pro- 
vide some more or less adequate 
standard by which either to modify 
or justify the costs. In the second 
place, such data would provide a 
substantial, although not all-inelu- 
sive, measure of the efficiency with 
which the purchasing officer is per- 
forming the procurement function; 
for after all, the ultimate test of 
his efficiency is to be found in his 
ability to serve the best interests 
of his company at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In the third place, the 
development of 


indicate how much 


cost data would 
serve a very real educational pur- 
pose, both for the purchasing of- 
ficer himself and for the general 
manager, in that it would demand 
rigid and incisive thinking with 
respect to the true nature of the 
procurement function. 

For these and possibly other rea- 
sons, the most difficult problem is 
not to demonstrate the value of pro- 
ecurement cost data, but rather to 
devise a method of securing such 
data. Owing particularly to the 
widely divergent conditions under 
which the purchasing function is 
performed, this latter obstacle has 
seemed to many persons insuper- 
able. In some invoice 
checking, inspection, serap and sal- 
vage disposition, research, and traf- 
fic are all directly under the juris- 
diction of the purchasing officer, 


concerns, 


while in other companies none of 
these activities are within the prov- 


HOWARD T. LEWIS 


ince of the purchasing depart 
ment. Another obstacle to be found 
in the absence of any standardized 
method of accounting for expendi 
tures. 


Task Is Not Impossible 

Real as difficulties ar 
there is good reason to believe that 
they can be overcome, and that 
classification of costs can be set up 
and cost information collected 
accordance therewith which should 
be sufficiently accurate and accep 
table for all practical purposes 
Certainly in the light of the a 
most complete lack of such data 
anything that ean be done in this 
direction would seem worth whil 
It is safe to say that there are 
major problems involved in this 
proposed project that did not con 
front those in the production and 
marketing fields when the pionee: 
work in costing was undertake 
there. 

The following wholly-tentative 
proposals are advanced with no 
thought other than that they may 
provide a basis for further study 
and discussion. They may also 
serve to illustrate the type of ana! 
ysis which it is here contended 
ean become of inestimable valu 
to procurement management. 

It is important to note further 
that the data provided under th 
following plan should not be con 
sidered an integral part of the 
regular accounting system of the 
company. It is designed to pro 
vide certain additional statisti: 
information of value in determin 


these 








Left: New cost system in modern office. 
Right: 


ing the company’s policy with ref- 
erence to purchasing. 

The total 
should be stated as an absolute dol- 
lar figure, which should then be 
translated into a percentage of the 


cost of purchasing 


total production cost. Each eom- 
ponent part of the total purchas- 


ing eost should likewise be con- 
verted into terms of percentage of 
the same base. 

An alternative basis for conver- 
sion might be to compare the total 
cost of purchasing (and of its com- 
ponent parts) with the total dollar 


volume of materials purchased. 


Comment: 


For the purpose of this diseus- 
sion, it is assumed that the pur- 
chase of machinery, major equip- 
ment, and such items as office sup- 
plies used in all phases of company 
operation (and hence not entering 
directly into the cost of produe- 
tion) are excluded. To achieve the 
objective sought by the general 
project under review (namely, the 
determination of purchasing costs 
for purposes of procurement policy 
control and the measurement of 
procurement efficiency ), no consid- 
eration need be given to the allocea- 
tion of general company overhead 
(taxes, interest on indebtedness, 
ete.). The primary reason for this 
exclusion is to be found in the fact 
that such items are beyond the pur- 
chasing officer’s control and hence 
can in no direct influence 
either his policies or his personal 
efficiency. 

A question may arise as to any 
justification for the use of the total 
production cost as a base since the 
total production cost ineludes the 
purchasing Ilowever, no 


sense 


cost. 


greater error is thereby introduced 
than prevails in the common praec- 


(Note chair on track) 


New cost system installed in old office. 


tice of measuring marketing ex 
pense on a basis of total dollar vol- 
ume of sales, which ineludes the 
cost of merchandise sold. Further 
more, so long as the items included 
in the total production cost (in- 
cluding that of purchasing) are 
known, no harm is done. 


Purchasing Cost Control 


The use of the alternative base 
(total doliar volume of materials 
purchased) raises the question as 
to whether the emphasis is prop- 
erly placed, in view of the fact that 
the controlling purpose to be 
served is that of keeping the pur- 
chasing down as compared 
with total production cost. 

An objection may also be raised 
to the use of this base on the 
ground that where used an increase 
in the amount of material bought 
reduces the percentage of purchas 
ing cost, and that a lowering of 
the general price level increases the 
percentage of such cost (and vice 
Kither of these conditions 
would to some extent affect the 
validity of any comparisons that 
might be drawn. With respect to 
the former, it may be noted that 
a somewhat analogous condition 
prevails in comparing industries on 
the one hand in which the propor- 
tion of fabricating or 
costs is normally high in relation to 
material costs, with those industries 
on the other hand in which mate- 
rial costs are higher in proportion 
to fabricating or processing costs. 
This is not serious where compari- 
sons are made between similar in 
dustries or within the same ecom- 
pany trom year to year. 

With respect to the effect of 
changes in the price level, it may 
be noted that while the dollar value 
of purchases is likely to vary to 
some degree directly with the price 
level, a partially counteracting ele- 
ment is introduced by the fact that 


eost 


versa). 


processing 





the volume of purchase, and hence 
the size and activity of the de- 
partment, is also likely to vary 
in the same direction. Further- 
more, an allowance can be made for 
the conditions referred to in ex- 
plaining the variations in purchas- 
ing cost. An increase in purchas- 
ing cost at one time as compared 
with another or of one company as 
compared with another should not 
be interpreted as in and of itself 
adverse criticism of policy or ef- 
ficre ney. 

The 


purchasing costs is suggested as a 


following e¢lassification of 


basis upon which further discussion 


ot method may be based. 


I. Purchasing Administrative Costs. 
This would inelude such items as: 
A. Salaries paid to purchasing of- 
ficer and assistant buyers. 
B. Clerical expense. 
(. Traveling expense. 


I). Office expense, including rent, 
heat, and light. 
K. Miseellaneous, including such 


items as subscriptions, dues, and 
convention expenses. 


II. Cost of Materials and Supplies 
Purchased. 


A method of treatment worthy 
consideration is that, 
since the project under discussion 
is designed to measure purchasing 
costs, a comparison be made _ be- 
tween the market price of supplies 
and materials bought on the one 
hand and the amounts over or be- 
low this price actually paid on the 
other. When supplies are bought 
at more than market price, the ex- 
cess should be added to the cost 
of purchasing. If materials are 
bought at less than market, a de- 
duction from the cost of purchas- 
ing should be made. If, however, 
a purchasing department buys at 
market, it is after all doing the 
thing that would normally be ex- 
pected. Obviously, it would be un- 
fair to charge against the purchas- 
ing department as part of its cost 
the total amount paid for materials 
and supplies unless such materials 
were used by the purchasing de- 
partment itself. 

A question arises as to whether 
the figure at which prices of ma- 
terials purchased shall be the mar- 
ket price at the time materials are 
purchased or the market price at 
the time such mater‘als are used. 
It is believed that the latter is pref- 
erable since the real gains derived 


of serious 


Continued on page 22 
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President Kirkman Addresses 


Cleveland Association 


The visit of President Walter N. 
Kirkman, of the National associa- 
tion, featured the dinner meeting 
of the Cleveland Association of 
Purchasing Agents September 22 
at Hotel Statler. More than 80 
members were present to hear Mr. 
Kirkman’s talk on the NRA. 

Following the dinner, R. G. 
Sweeney, president of the Cleve- 
land group, opened the meeting 
and introduced President Kirk- 
man, who prefaced his talk with 
the warning that his was not a 
prepared speech and he only hoped 
to give his listeners some idea of 
how NRA officials and representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents are _ jointly 
striving to protect the rights of 
consumers. He asked further that 
judgment be reserved until com- 
pletion of the program. 

Declaring that the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is not only 
an economie movement but social 
as well, Mr. Kirkman then told of 


his initial contacts with the NRA 
officials in Washington early in 
July, their ready acceptance of his 
offer to cooperate in the interests 
of consumers and his first meetings 
with the then skeleton Consumers’ 
Advisory board, consisting of Dud- 
ley Cates, Professor Ogburn and 
Mrs. Rumsey. 

Recognizing the value of advi- 
sory counsel from an organized 
consumer group representing an 
annual buying power of approxi- 
mately twelve billion dollars, the 
vovernment’s first request was that 
headquarters of the N. A. P. A. be 
moved to Washington. Naturally 
this request had to be refused, but 
at the suggestion of NRA officials, 


Left to right: H. H. Krause, F. L. 
Kulow, President Kirkman, R. G. 
Sweeney and E. C. Manning at the 
speakers’ table during the dinner 


for Mr. Kirkman in Cleveland. 


President Kirkman and Secreta 
George A. Renard submitted so: 
recommendations for operation 
the Advisory board, many of whi 
already have been adopted 


Indicative of the extent to whi 


the National association has tak: 


action in the interests of consum: 
generally and purchasing agents 
particular is the fact that L 


Boffey now is chairman of the Cod 


Analysis section of the Recov 
machinery and is being assisted 
this work by Edward T. Gush« 
purchasing agent of the Det: 
Edison Co., George M. Tisda 
director of purchases, United Stat 
Rubber Co. and Stuart Heinrit 
formerly associate editor of 7 
Purchasing Agent. 

At the conclusion of his talk M 


Kirkman and a number of the 


ficers and members of the Clev 


land association left for the me 
ing in Columbus, O., of the six 
district directors of the Natio 
association. 





Washington continues to be the domi- 
nant factor in the commodity markets, 
as well as the general business situation. 
The recent rumors which emanated from 
the official 
ences, that a sound money announcement 


was soon to be made seemed 


Capitol, following confer- 
to have a 
favorable effect on price movements. In 
view of the sharp speculative advance in 
prices earlier this year, which, it is gen- 
erally recognized, resulted from the pos- 
sibility of eurrency inflation, this move- 
ment was somewhat unexpected. 


Although nothing definite has been 
said regarding the future monetary pol- 
icy of the Administration, recent de- 


cisions and new projects already under 
way emphasize that a turn toward the 
conservative side has been decided upon 
for the present, though the powers of 
inflation delegated by the Thomas 
amendment **will be used when, as, and 
if necessary,’’ according to the presiden- 
tial address of May 7. 


For the present a tremendous credit 


expansion apparently is to receive the 
undivided support of the various agen- 
cies recently created to aid business re- 
This 


is one of the most favorable indications 


eovery and the raising of prices. 


coming to light since the inauguration 
of the New Deal and if such a conserva- 
tive policy is adhered to, there is pro- 
vided a sound basis upon which recovery 
can proceed. 


A potential credit expansion of un- 
precedented proportions is found in the 
excess reserves of member banks. These 
now exceed $700,000,000 and represent 
a eredit base for ten times that amount. 
With the 
purchase government securities at the 
rate of $2,000,000,000 a year, the basis 


reserve banks eontinuing to 


further credit 
constantly added to. 


for a inflation is being 
The difficulty for 
Sat for 

has been very 


some time has bee demand 


sound commercial loa 
limited, partly because of the uncertain 
monetary outlook. It is hoped that a 
definite the 
financial policy to be followed will soon 


announcement regarding 


be made. Business men then will know 


Pulse 


of Business 
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what attitude to assume toward commit- 
ments. 

lt is generally recognized that the ad- 
vance in commodity prices from Febru- 
ary to September was largely specula- 
tive in anticipation of a decline in the 
the dollar. Although United 
States currency is at a discount of about 


value of 
3. per cent in world financial markets, 
domestically it is much nearer par. It 
is Interesting to note that the advance 
in the price of many sensitive commodi- 
ties from their lows early this year has 
been proportionate to the decline in the 
gold value of the dollar in terms of for- 
eign exchange, but the average gain in 
all prices has not been so marked as the 
With no 
fixed gold standard, the price of gold, 


drop in the gold dollar value. 


now a commodity, fluctuates with prices 


of other goods, measured in terms of 


currency, in direct proportion to de- 
mand. 

From the low point touched in late 
February to early October the advance 
in average prices has been about 19 per 
cent, judging by the Bureau of Labor 
The 


gain in farm prices has been consider- 


Statistics index of 784 commodities. 


ably more rapid, amounting to about 45 
per cent, but the ground yet to be cov- 
ered before the 1926 level is reached is 
substantial; (the 1926 average is gener- 
ally recognized to be the goal set by the 
Administration) farm prices must ad- 
vanee another 70 per cent and average 
prices of all products need to be raised 
about 45 per cent before the mark set 
is attained. 

Although prices of some individual 
commodities, particularly grains, have 
reacted from their peak, average prices 
in early October were higher than since 
late 1951. 
than two per cent in prices in the past 


There has been a gain of less 
month, but the speculative buying evi- 
dent in early summer has practically 
Money, 


found its way into security and com- 


disappeared. which formerly 
modity markets following the threat of 
inflation recently has been flowing to 
definite 


statement regarding monetary policy. 


foreign countries pending a 
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The steel industry presented a con- 
fused picture in early October; labor dif- 
ficulties in some centers and in the coal 
fields were disturbing, though actual steel 
operations in the latest period were un- 
changed from the previous week after de- 
clining steadily for seven weeks. Prices 
on several lines have increased, but buying 
is in limited volume. 


COTTON 


Consumption of raw cotton increased 
in late September, forwardings to domes- 
tic mills being over 40 per cent above a 
year ago. Prices of raw cotton have 
weakened recently on reports of favorable 
harvesting of the excellent crop. They 
were slightly higher than a month ago 
on both raw and finished goods. 


PAPER 


Production has been improving but de- 
mand for other than boxboard has shown 
a falling-off recently coincident with the 
decline in industrial operations. New uses 
for boxboard account for the unusual de- 
mand for this product. Prices are still 
lower than a year ago in most lines, 
though some increases have occurred re- 
cently. 





Domestic sales of copper in limited vol- 
ume continue at nine cents, but rather 
large sales for foreign account at 8 to 84 
cents have been reported. A plan to re- 
move present large copper stocks from the 
market has been proposed, but similar 
schemes in other fields have not been very 
successful. 


COAL 


Local labor disturbances have become 
more widespread and some concern re- 
garding the coal supply is noticeable in 
a few industries since stocks above ground 
are limited. No coke was produced in 
Western Pennsylvania in late September 
for the first time on record. Prices have 
increased, but quotations on run-of-mine 
coal are purely nominal. 


OIL 


Prices have firmed recently as producers 
seriously attempt to bring production 
down to the maximum determined by the 
oil industry committee. Mid-continent oil 
is now quoted $1.07 a barrel. Lubricating 
oils have been in good demand and Penn- 
sylvania crude was quoted at $2.05 a bar- 
rel in October. Gasoline stocks continue 
in excess of 50,000,000 barrels. 


-—_———__——_— U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR 1926=100 __ Ap 
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Price of zinc remains unchanged at 4.75 
cents a pound, and some good sales were 
reported at this level. World production 
declined in the latest month, but it ex- 
ceeded last year by nearly 50 per cent. 


RUBBER 


Restriction schemes received another 
setback in early October and raw rubber 
prices declined. Rubber stocks are gradu- 
ally being reduced as consumption exceeds 
imports, but they are still large. Spot 
prices are slightly under ten cents a pound 
compared with a low of less than three 
cents. With restriction of output. stil! 
being considered the future trend of prices 
is clouded. 


LUMBER 


Buying of lumber improved somewhat 
in late September and was better than 
since mid-July, though orders were slightly 
under production and shipments from 
mills. Lumber output was 25 per cent 
higher in first nine months of this year 
than in the ae period of 1932. Prices 
increased s _ itly in the latest month, but 
potential capacity of mills is much in ex 
cess of current demand. 
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Oficial Report of Consumers Board 


HE functions of the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board within 
the framework of the National Re- 
covery Adniinistration are ex- 
plained in a statement setting forth 
some of the considerations which 
guide the board in its effort to see 
that consumers’ interests are pro- 
tected under NRA codes. A gen- 
eral program of consumer educa- 
tion was also announced. 
Emphasis is placed on the facet 
that the major aim of the board 
consumer protection against un- 
reasonable prices and lowered qual- 
lies at the heart of 
NRA 


is putting more money into pay 


ity ot goods- 


the whole recovery program. 


envelopes so that the public ean 
buy more goods and stimulate busi- 
ness. The Consumers Board fune- 
tions at this point in an effort to 
see that the public impetus to buy 
is not halted by prices which might 
run away from ability to pay. 
The board expands the common 
conception of the consumer as the 
last buyer and user of goods into 
a working rule that the consumer 
is the buyer at every stage, whether 


it be a producer buying raw ma- 


terial, a jobber buying finished 


goods or a suburbanite buying a 
lawn mower. This conception, the 
board holds, is necessary to wateh- 
ing the buying process at points 
before the product gets into the 
retail market, in order to check 
possible pyramiding of profits all 
along the line. 

The board’s pre-code work econ 
sists in sending representatives to 
hear code proposals and object if 
they threaten consumer interests. 
The general principles guiding its 
representatives include disapproval 
of price-fixing, except in ‘‘natural 
resouree’’ industries subject to 
government supervision ; insistence 
that industries — having a code 
which prohibits sale of goods below 
eost—should supply data showing 
exactly what those costs are; con- 
sumer representation on code au 
thorities; disapproval of clauses 
militating against consumer coop- 
eratives, and code provisions for 
setting up quality standards to be 
maintained by the code authorities. 

The board announces the forma 
tion of a committee from govern- 


ment and other standard-setting 


agencies, charged with planning a 
better utilization of their facilities 
for the consumer’s benefit. 

In checking the reasonableness 
of prices the board is ealling on 
government agencies to help pre 
pare cost of living and wage sched 
ules, as gauges of the country’s 
buying power and as criteria on 
which 


suggestions for action 


against profiteering can be made 
to the Reeovery Administrator. 
The text of the board’s state 


ment follows: 


HIS statement is designed to 

show how the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board functions within the 
National Re 
covery Administration. 


framework of the 


The board is one of three advi 
sory bodies which act as counsels 
for the Consumer, for Labor and 
for Industry, respectively, during 
the preparation and administration 
of the NRA eodes of fair competi 


tion. 


:. In the pre-code phase, before 


they become law, the Consumers 
Board sends representatives to the 


eode hearings to request that all 
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provisions harmful to consumer in- 
terests be stricken out. 

II. After approval by the presi- 
dent, which makes them law, the 
board observes their effect in actual 
practice. If they are not giving 
the consumer the protection orig- 
inally intended, the board will sug- 
gest to the Administrator the ne- 
cessity for revision. 

A long range program of con- 
sumer education is a major aim of 
the board. 

III. The board believes that the 
consumer is not sufficiently awake 
to the industrial processes which 
determine price and quality in the 
goods he buys, nor to the means 
by which better standards and 
more economical distribution can 
be attained. 

It is an innovation in govern- 
ment to establish an ageney de- 
voted solely to the consumer as 
such. In attempting to identify 
itself with the consuming public, 
the board has had to chart new 
territory. The following outline 
proposes to define the paths by 
which the board hopes to reach its 


goals. 


Who Is the Consumer? 

Before considering the methods 
by which the Consumers Advisory 
Board operates in its efforts to pro- 
tect the consumer, it is necessary 
to be clear about his identity and 
the reasons for his importance. 

Newspaper cartoons make the 
Consumer and the Common People 
one and the same harried little fig- 
ure, eternally trying to fill a mar- 
ket basket from which, eternally, 
the wolves of Taxes, High Cost of 
Living and whatnot are fileching his 
hard-earned commodities. The time 
honored concept makes it appear 
that the consumer is the last buyer 
and user of goods, and that any- 
one trying to protect his interests 
must do so at that point alone. 

This is a limited view. The lawn 
mower with which the consumer 
clips his grass was previously 
bought by a retailer from a whole- 
saler who, in turn, bought it from 
a manufacturer, who played his 
role as a consumer when he bought 
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steel from the mills, who them- 
selves were consumers of coal and 
iron from the mines. Therefore, 
if we say simply that the consumer 
is the buyer at each point in this 
cycle, it makes clear the fact that 
every price paid, and quality re- 
ceived, enter as factors in the fin- 
ished product with which the ulti- 
mate consumer mows his lawn. 

The Consumers Advisory Board, 
therefore, would be taking a short- 
sighted view if it considered only 
the retail selling process, and neg- 
lected the base of the pyramid 
which raises consumer goods to 
their final market level. 


The Consumer’s Dual Role 


Keeping in mind that manufae- 
turers’ and jobbers’ prices are of 
great importance, it nevertheless is 
apparent that retail prices are the 
practical gauges to determine 
whether consumers are going to 
buy freely or to skimp along as 
they have been on the bare neces- 
sities. 

The great present need to stimu- 
late mass buying power makes it 
wise to point out the dual role of 
the consumer, first as a wage earner 
under NRA codes, secondly as a 
buyer of goods manufactured and 
sold under NRA rules. 

In this respect the consumer is 
both a clothing salesman and the 
man who pays the grocer’s bills; 
both the carpenter and the man 
who buys coal. The farmer and 
the radio dealer, in their role of 
consumers, are no different than 
the small boy sent to the corner 
grocery with a dime. It follows 
then that the consumer’s stake in 
recovery must be a two-fold affair, 
first that he receive good wages, 
and secondly that the goods he 


Headquarters of the 
Consumers Advisory 
Board: the new 
17-million-dollar 
Department of 


Commerce building 






in Wash ington. 


buys be fairly priced. It would 


eT 


be only passing satisfaction to e 
a good raise through his trade cod: 
if he had to spend it all for wm 
reasonably high priced goods. 

This relation of pay envelope 
living costs has implications deepe: 
than economic justice to the wage 
earner. The vitally needed na 
tional purchasing power must com 
in the main from people of smal! 
earnings, from workingmen and 
clerks, from the great mass 
people who need the things they 
have not bought during the years 
of economizing. Unless their abi 
ity to buy, so carefully nurtured 
by the NRA program, is protected 
against profiteering prices, there is 
danger that industry’s rising tid 
of production and orders will re 
cede and Jeave both employer and 
employees stranded. 

The President’s Policy 

The first sentence in President 
Roosevelt’s public announcement 
of NRA makes this clear. 

‘*The law I have just signed was 
passed to put people back to work 


} 


to let them buy more of the prod 
ucts of farms and factories and 
start our business at a living rat 
again.’ 

Three days after this statement 
the president asked business 
shorten working hours and to 
erease wages. Under the codes 
under the President’s Reemploy 
ment Agreement, it is estimated 
that some 2,800,000 unemployed 
have gone back to work. The sum 
of this new payroll, plus the gener 
ally increased wages in blue eagl 
firms, represents that potential put 
chasing power which the president 
intended as a major part of the 
priming charge to start American 

Continued on pag 
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Official Report of Consumers Board 


HE functions of the Con- 

sumers Advisory Board within 
the framework of the National Re- 
covery Administration are ex- 
plained in a statement setting forth 
some of the considerations which 
guide the board in its effort to see 
that consumers’ interests are pro- 
tected under NRA codes. 
eral program of consumer edueca- 


A gen- 


tion was also announced. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that the major aim of the board 
consumer protection against un- 
reasonable prices and lowered qual- 
lies at the heart of 
NRA 


is putting more money into pay 


ity of goods 


the whole recovery program. 


envelopes so that the publie ean 
buy more goods and stimulate busi- 
ness. The Consumers Board fune- 
tions at this point in an effort to 
see that the publie impetus to buy 
is not halted by prices which might 
run away from ability to pay. 
The board expands the common 
conception of the consumer as the 
last buyer and user of goods into 
a working rule that the consumer 
is the buyer at every stage, whether 


it be a producer buying raw ma- 


terial, a jobber buying finished 
goods or a suburbanite buying a 
lawn mower. This conception, the 
board holds, is necessary to wateh- 
ing the buying process at points 
before the product gets into the 
retail market, in order to check 
possible pyramiding of profits all 
along the line. 

The board’s pre-code work con 
sists in sending representatives to 
hear code proposals and object if 
they threaten consumer interests. 
The general principles guiding its 
representatives include disapproval 
of price-fixing, except in ‘‘natural 
resourece’’ industries subject to 
government supervision ; insistence 
that industries — having a code 
which prohibits sale of goods below 
eost—should supply data showing 
exactly what those costs are; con 
sumer representation on code au 
clauses 


thorities; disapproval of 


militating against consumer coop- 


eratives, and eode provisions for 


setting up quality standards to be 
maintained by the code authorities. 

The board announees the forma 
tion of a committee from govern 


ment and other 


standard-setting 


agencies, charged with planning a 
better utilization of their facilities 
for the consumer’s benefit. 

In checking the reasonableness 
of prices the board is ealling on 
government agencies to help pre 
pare cost of living and wage sched 
ules, as gauges of the country’s 
buying power and as eriferia on 
aetion 


which suggestions for 


against profiteering can be made 
to the Reeovery Administrator. 
The text of the board’s state 


ment follows: 


HIS statement is designed to 

show how the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board functions within the 
National Re 
covery Administration. 


framework of the 


The board is one of three advi 
sory bodies which act as counsels 
for the Consumer, for Labor and 
for Industry, respectively, during 
the preparation and administration 
of the NRA codes of fair competi 
tion. 

[. In the pre-code phase, before 
they become law, the Consumers 
Board sends representatives to the 


code hearings to request that all 
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provisions harmful to consumer in- 
terests be stricken out. 

II. After approval by the presi- 
dent, which makes them law, the 
board observes their effect in actual 
practice. If they are not giving 
the consumer the protection orig- 
inally intended, the board will sug- 
gest to the Administrator the ne- 
cessity for revision. 

A long range program of con- 
sumer education is a major aim of 
the board. 

III. The board believes that the 
consumer is not sufficiently awake 
to the industrial processes which 
determine price and quality in the 
goods he buys, nor to the means 
by which better standards and 
more economical distribution can 
be attained. 

It is an innovation in govern- 
ment to establish an agency de- 
voted solely to the consumer as 
such. In attempting to identify 
itself with the consuming publie, 
the board has had to chart new 
territory. The following outline 
proposes to define the paths by 
which the board hopes to reach its 
goals. 

Who Is the Consumer? 

Before considering the methods 
by which the Consumers Advisory 
Board operates in its efforts to pro- 
tect the consumer, it is necessary 
to be clear about his identity and 
the reasons for his importance. 

Newspaper cartoons make the 
Consumer and the Common People 
one and the same harried little fig- 
ure, eternally trying to fill a mar- 
ket basket from which, eternally, 
the wolves of Taxes, High Cost of 
Living and whatnot are filching his 
hard-earned commodities. The time 
honored concept makes it appear 
that the consumer is the last buyer 
and user of goods, and that any- 
one trying to protect his interests 
must do so at that point alone. 

This is a limited view. The lawn 
mower with which the consumer 
clips his grass was previously 
bought by a retailer from a whole- 
saler who, in turn, bought it from 
a manufacturer, who played his 
role as a consumer when he bought 
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steel from the mills, who them- 
selves were consumers of coal and 
Therefore, 
if we say simply that the consumer 
is the buyer at each point in this 
eycle, it makes clear the fact that 
every price paid, and quality re- 
ceived, enter as factors in the fin- 
ished product with which the ulti- 
mate consumer mows his lawn. 
The Consumers Advisory Board, 


iron from the mines. 


therefore, would be taking a short- 
sighted view if it considered only 
the retail selling process, and neg- 
lected the base of the pyramid 
which raises consumer goods to 
their final market level. 


The Consumer’s Dual Role 

Keeping in mind that manufae- 
turers’ and jobbers’ prices are of 
great importance, it nevertheless is 
apparent that retail prices are the 
practical gauges to determine 
whether consumers are going to 
buy freely or to skimp along as 
they have been on the bare neces- 
sities. 

The great present need to stimu- 
late mass buying power makes it 
wise to point out the dual role of 
the consumer, first as a wage earner 
under NRA codes, secondly as a 
buyer of goods manufactured and 
sold under NRA rules. 

In this respect the consumer is 
both a clothing salesman and the 
man who pays the grocer’s bills; 
both the carpenter and the man 
who buys coal. The farmer and 
the radio dealer, in their role of 
consumers, are no different than 
the small boy sent to the corner 
grocery with a dime. It follows 
then that the consumer’s stake in 
recovery must be a two-fold affair, 
first that he receive good wages, 
and secondly that the goods he 
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Consumers Advisory 
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17-million-dollar 
Department of 
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in Washington. 


buys be fairly priced. It would 
be only passing satisfaction to get 
a good raise through his trade code 
if he had to spend it all for un 
reasonably high priced goods. 

This relation of pay envelope to 
living costs has implications deepe! 
than economic justice to the wag 
sarner. The vitally needed na 
tional purchasing power must com: 
in the main from people of sma! 
earnings, from workingmen and 
clerks, from the great mass of 
people who need the things they 
have not bought during the years 
of economizing. Unless their abil 
ity to buy, so carefully nurtured 
by the NRA program, is protected 
against profiteering prices, there is 
danger that industry’s rising tid 
of production and orders will re 
cede and leave both employer and 
employees stranded. 

The President’s Policy 

The first sentence in President 
Roosevelt’s public announcement 
of NRA makes this clear. 

‘*The law I have just signed was 
passed to put people back to work 


to let them buy more of the prod 
ucts of farms and factories and 
start our business at a living rate 
again.”’ 

Three days after this statement 
the president asked business ti 
shorten working hours and to in 
erease wages. Under the codes, 
under the President’s Reemploy 
ment Agreement, it is estimated 
that some 2,800,000 unemployed 
have gone back to work. The sum 
of this new payroll, plus the gene: 


ally increased wages in blue eagle 


firms, represents that potential pu 


chasing power which the president 


intended as a major part of the 


priming charge to start American 
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IRST, it is important to know 
that a purchaser may at any 
time cancel or 


rescind without 


liability a void or voidable: con- 
tract 

Various courts have explained 
that the legal distinction between 
void and voidable contracts is that 
neither party may force the other 
to fulfill the obligations assumed 
under a void contract, but only one 
of the contracting parties may re- 
scind a voidable contract. 

The law is well settled that a 
purchaser may without liability 
rescind any contract of sale where 
it is shown that the seller induced 
the making of the contract bv 
fraud, misrepresentation, coercion, 
undue influence, duress or threats. 
Moreover, if the contract was made 
without authority of the pur- 
chaser’s employe, or where an au- 
thorized purchaser is mentally de- 
ficient, under the in- 
fluence of drugs, or under legal 


intoxicated, 


age, such contract is voidable and 
the purchaser may rescind it. Con- 


tracts against public policy, pro- 


Ultimate authority in all legal battles 


Legal Rights of [he Purchaser 


LEO T. PARKER, Attorney at Law 


hibited by law, or which have an 
illegal object are void. 

Probably the most common legal! 
reason a buyer may without lia 
bility cancel an order arises from 
frand on the part of the seller o1 
his authorized representative. In 
order that a purchaser may rescind 
a sales contract on the ground of 
fraud on the part of the seller, the 
former must prove the followin 
facts: (1) There must be conduct 

acts, language, or silence—on the 


part of the defrauding party 
amounting to a representation or 
a concealment of material facts 
from the other party. (2) These 
facts must be known to the de 
frauding party at the time the 
transaction is completed. (3) The 
truth concerning these facts must 
other 


claiming the fraud at the time 


be unknown to the party 
when it was acted upon by him. 
(4) The acts of the defrauding 
party must be done with the in 
tention, or at least with the expee 
tation, that the other party will be 


influenced. (5) The conduct or 


-United States Supreme Court Justices 


(left to right) Brandeis, Roberts, Van Devanter, Butler, Chief Justice Huahe 


Stone, McReynolds, 
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promises of defrauding party 
must be relied upon by the other 
party who was led to act upon it. 

Therefore, it is well established 
that although a buyer or a seller 
practices deceit upon the other, 
the complaining party has no legal 
recourse if he fails to prove that 
actually he believed the deceitful 
or fraudulent statements were true 
and that the same were made be 
fore the sale was made. 

In some instances failure of the 
seller to explain facets, when it is 
not his duty to disclose them, does 
not constitute fraud. However, 
where he has reason to believe that 
his silence misleads the other party, 
such act is an element of fraud. 
For illustration, in a recent case 

101 Iowa 457), the eourt ex- 
plained that mere silence of a seller 
in regard to facts which it is not 
his duty to disclose is not fraudu- 
lent, but where such silence would 
be misleading the seller is duty 
bound to speak. 

Obviously, delivery of merchan- 
dise which does not conform with 
the samples displayed when the sale 
contract was signed is legal fraud 
which entitles the buyer to cancel 
this is true 


the order. Moreover, 


although the buyer accepts the 
shipment and fails to register com- 
plaint until several months after 
delivery. 

(217 N. W. 941) a 
court held a buyer entitled to re- 


In one ease 
scind a contract of sale and return 
the goods three months after ac 
eepting delivery, when testimony 
was introduced proving that the 
purchaser failed to discover imme 
diately that the merchandise did 
not equal the samples. 


Breach of Contract 
Another well established point 
of the law is that a buyer always 
is privileged to eancel an order 
where the seller breaches any ma- 


terial part of the agreement, as 
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where (1) the seller fails to make 
delivery on the date specified in the 
contract; or (2) fails to ship the 
agreed quantity or quality of 
goods; or (3) fails to make ship- 
ment by a common carrier specified 
by the buyer; or (4) where the 
seller refuses to accept the kind 
of payment agreed upon. 

Probably the most unusual liti- 
gation involving the latter point is 
found in the recent case of War- 
saw V Woodruff, 207 N. W. 421. 
Here the goods were sold for eash. 
When the seller was ready to make 
delivery, instead of permitting the 
buyer to specifiy the manner of 
payment, the seller wrote a letter 
to the buyer requiring the latter to 
take up the bills of lading from 
a bank specified by the seller. 

The buyer then cancelled the or- 
der and sued the seller for damages 
contending that the act of the seller 
in demanding him to make pay- 
ment in a prescribed manner was a 
breach of the contract. 

The court held that the mere de- 
mand by the seller of the manner 
in which the payment should be 
made was a breach of the contract, 
for which the seller was liable. 


Cancellations 


A common source of controversy 
is where a buyer endeavors to re- 
seind a contract contending he was 
not fully informed of the contents 
of the agreement when he signed 
it. However, it is well established 
that a contract is not rescindable 
where it is shown that only one 
of the parties was mistaken with 
respect to his assumed obligations. 
In other words, convincing evidence 
must be introduced to prove that 
‘ancellation of the contract is mu- 
tually agreeable to both parties. 

For example, in Dixon V Mor- 
gan, 285 S. W. 558, the question 
before the court was whether a con- 
tract should be declared void be- 
cause a purchaser signed it while 
mistaken of the contents. This 
court explained that the general 
principle of the law, which runs 
through nearly all of the cases of 
this character, is that a contract 
made through mistake of one party 
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can be rescinded only when it ean 
be done without interfering with 
any legal rights acquired by either 
party and without doing injustice 
to other persons. 

Also, in a recent case (298 S. W. 
918) the evidence disclosed that a 
purchaser negligently signed a con- 
tract of sale without reading it. 
Later he discovered that the in- 
strument contained certain stipu- 
lations that were not explained to 
him by the seller. The buyer in- 
stituted legal proceedings to re- 
scind the contract contending that 
he was mistaken of his obligations, 
and that he was deceived because 
the seller failed to explain the de- 
tails of the obligations in the con- 
tract. Notwithstanding these con- 
tentions the court held the buyer 
required to fulfill the contract, and 
said: 

‘‘In the absence of fraud, mis- 
representation, or concealment, the 
rule is well established that one 
who ean read and who signs a eon- 
traet without reading it, and under 
circumstances which do not pre- 
clude an exercise of due diligence 
upon his part to ascertain the econ- 
tents of the contract, will not be 
heard afterward to say that he did 
not read it and did not understand 
its provisions. ”’ 


Authority of Salesman 


Contrary to the opinion of the 
majority of persons a_ salesman 
does not have implied legal author- 
itv to make a valid contract. In 
other words, if the salesman’s em- 








ployer is not satisfied with the offer 


submitted in an order, duly signed 
by both the purchaser and th 
salesman, he may reject the 
posal. Also, the buyer is privileged 
to send his caneellation at any tim: 
before the salesman’s employer ac 
knowledges and accepts the orde: 

For illustration, in a leading casi 
decided during the past few weeks 
it was shown that a purchaser 01 
dered a quantity of merchandis 
from a salesman. The purchaser’s 
credit was not established and th 
salesman required a money deposit 
with the order. 
the salesman a eash deposit and 
both the salesman and the 
chaser signed the contract of sal 
which specified the date when shi 
ment should be made and dis 
tinetly stated that no cancellation 
would be accepted. 


The buyer gav 


The salesman mailed the orde 
immediately to the manufacture! 
who failed to acknowledge it. Ten 
days after the order was signed 
the purehaser decided that lh 
not want the merchandise Hi 
wrote to the manufacturer cance! 
ling the order and requested 
the money he had paid the sale: 
man be returned. The manut 
turer answered this commu 
tion, but refused to cance! 
der or return the purchase! 
posit. 

The buyer filed suit to 1 
the deposit. In this case the 
held the buyer entitled to cane 
the order and receive the eas 
posit from the seller. 





A Cope for Purchasing Executives 


by FREDERICK G. SPACE 


Purchasing Agent, Seymour Mfg. Company, Seymour, Conn. 


™ HERE is an honor in busi- 

ness that is the fine gold of 
it; that reckons with every man 
justly, that loves light; that re- 
gards kindness and fairness more 
highly than goods or prices or 
profits. It becomes a man more 
than his furnishings or his house. 
It speaks for him in the heart of 
every one. His friendships are 
serene and secure.” These words 
are credited to that great New 
England poet, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. This golden sentiment 
is as true today as when it was 
written decades ago. 

Honor in business is a_ funda- 
mental of the NRA; in fact, the 
success of that entire program, as 
I see it, is contingent upon the ex- 
emplification of that spirit through- 
out every phase of our business 
life. The purchasing agent, willy- 
nilly, assumes a major role in his 
endeavor to lift the level of busi- 
ness, practically, and also with 
equal importance in his relation to 
business ethies ; in fact, his position, 
as is also that of the salesman, is 
unique in this regard. If he would 
successfully meet these responsibil- 
ities the purchasing agent should 
oceasionally take time out for a 
personal inventory. No buyer ean 
have a true concept of his task 
unless he considers the background 
ot his profession and why he oceu- 
pies the position which he now en- 
joys, unless he endeavors to ana- 
lyze the progress he may have 
made in the attainment of those 
qualities which to him at least 
might indicate or measure his sue- 
cess in his work. Such a procedure 
now and then might prove highly 
profitable and somewhat enlighten- 
ing to all of us. 


Why the Purchasing Agent? 


As a purchasing agent what is 
vour honest opinion of this job of 
buying or the way you are measur- 


ing up to your task? Why is the 


purchasing executive necessary? 
Possibly you have heard that ques- 
tion of late. It may be true that 
we are not exactly entering an era 
where competition and prices are 
fixed and where the office boy can 
do the purchasing, but we are de- 
cidedly in a period of permissible 
price uniformity whieh to the de- 
gree that we now expect to find it 
offers no opportunity for the buyer 
to obtain that extra farthing which 
hitherto he may have believed his 
skill and knowledge of the markets 
or the impressiveness of his re 
quirements might entitle him. It 
is, however, more than an aphorism 
to say that there never was a time 
when it was more necessary for the 
buyer to be alert and to keep well 
informed than at present. Eeono- 
mists do not agree and the experts 
in high plaees have their differ 
ences of opinion. A new measure 
today ealls for a further interpre- 
tation tomorrow. 

1 am reminded of the rooster 
who by perseverance rolled an os- 
trich egg into the chicken yard. 
He called the hens and said : ‘* Now, 
I’m not casting any insinuations 
or reproaching any of you lens, 
but I just want you to see what is 
High 


pressure salesmanship is still with 


being done in other places.’ 


us and it behooves us to see what 
is being done in other places. Like 
it or not, mediocrity, with its ulti- 
mate sealing down of our abilities, 
is just around the corner for the 
man who does not keep vigorously 
abreast of the times. 
The Telltale Shadow 

Do you remember when you were 
a lad how it startled you to dis- 
cover, that you were being pursued 
by your own shadow? Escape it 
vou could not. That shadow is re- 
flected by all of us so long as we 
are privileged to pursue our tasks 
in the broad light of day and in 


fellowship with others. Will our 
shadow throughout the lengthening 
years reflect character and growth 
Will it leave an 
impress on those with whom we 


and attainment ? 


work and with whom we deal that 
will lift us and our profession be- 
fore the critical eyes of the business 
world? I raise this question in the 
light of the new deal and the 
changes which are taking place 
about us. 

[ have often said that the buyer 
has attained his place in the sun 
by a more difficult path than most 
professions of like importance. He 
may have caught the vision of his 
task through his own initiative and 
ambition. However, if we would 
credit the testimony of multitudes 
of buyers the National Association 
of Purehasing Agents has been the 
ageney which for them has lifted 
the standard. Under its leader- 
ship, as we find it expressed, from 
its national headquarters, its dis- 
trict offices and its loeal chapters, 
comes the clear message of right 
principles and sound practices and 
these have fired the imagination 
and stimulated the thinking of 
scores of members who have felt 
its influence. Indeed, more than 
that, for this note of progress has 
brought to the leaders of business 
throughout the land a reminder 
that the function of purchasing has 
within its scope more vital possi- 
bilities than have hitherto been 


rec¢ yonized. 


Keeping Abreast of Things 

Facing the facts we find that a 
purchasing agent may have at- 
tained his position over various 
routes; he more or less may have 
been catapulted into the job 
through special influenee. He may 
have attained it through progres- 
sive advancement within his organ- 
ization. He may early have mani- 
fested an aptitude for the task to 


Continued on page 29 
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by WALDON FAWCETT 


F any purehasing agent is 

tempted to sigh for the simple 
ways of other days, there is some 
reason to sympathize with him in 
respect to the specification and se- 
lection of containers, parceling ma- 
terials, and the whole parapher- 
nalia of packing for shipment. 
Search the entire range of com- 
modity fields, and you will not find 
another wherein the past few years 
has witnessed a shake-up so revo- 
lutionary, nor so rapid and varied 
an extension of resources for in- 
dustrial outfitting. And, oddly 
enough, this transformation has 
been fully sensed by all too few 
business executives. 

To obtain perspective, or back- 
eround, for a survey of the latter- 
day evolution of commodity recep- 
tacles and commodity protectors, 
it is desirable first to have a pass- 
ing glanee at the influences which 
have operated to bring about this 
particular new deal. Underlying the 
entire new structure is the modern 
trend to packaging. The traditions 
of bulk handling have been dis- 
carded, not only in the case of the 
everyday purchases of the individ- 
ual consumer but likewise in re- 
spect to a goodly share of the raw 
materials and partially-manufae- 
tured goods bought in quantity for 
further processing. Lumber, for 
example, is ‘‘packaged,’” nowa- 
days, even if the packaging con- 
sists merely in wrapping the ends 
of dressed lumber. There may be 
a suspicion that much of the 
packaging of industrial supplies, 
whether lubrieating oils, or what 
not, is but an expedient to empha- 
size brand identification. But, the 
practice is here, at any rate, and 
has done its share to make the mar- 
ket for packaging equipment and 
supplies. 

Utility Packages 

Given this well nigh universal! 
leaning to packaging, parceling, 
bundling—eall it what you may 
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New PACKAGES. - - 


and there came into play, quite 
logically, two major incentives to 
the exercise of foresight and judg- 
ment in the stocking of materials. 
One impulse was strictly economie. 
The other was in deference to eur- 
rent competitive conditions. As 
for the latter, it was quite natural 
that with so large a section of the 
whole business community turning 
to packaging as a sales factor keen 
rivalry should develop among 
marketers to present the most effee- 
tive packages, packages that pre- 
sent an attractive appearance, 
packages that adequately proteet 
the contents during transit and in 
storage. Yes, even packages that 
bid for consumer acceptance with 
a bonus in the form of ‘‘re-use’’ 
or ‘‘atter-use’’ following consump- 
tion of the original contents, even 
as purchasing agents for large 
laundries have been tempted by 
soap chips packed in sacks convert- 
ible into laundry bags. 


On the side of straight economy, 
the spur of deepened diserimina- 
tion in the purchase of packages, 
ete., has come of the double obliga- 
tion of first cost, plus cost of trans- 
portation. With requisitions for 
vastly increased quantities of unit- 
containers, ete., purchasing agents 
must of necessity watch material 
costs closely. But, on top of that, 
behold the railroad tariffs that pe- 
nalized certain classes or types of 
packages at the expense of others. 
The play of cause and effect in 
this quarter is well indicated by 
the rout of the wooden box by the 


fibre shipping case. Meanwhile, 





COURTESY ANCHOR CAP & CLOSURE CORI 
along has come motor truck trans 


portation and the development b 
the railroads of the so-called mei 
echandise containers for less-tha) 
‘arlot shipments — fresh fact 
ealeulated to relax the demands 
strength and resistance torme! 
laid upon containers for the m 
fragile articles of manufactur 


Many New Ideas 

Serving this new status ol 
ing and packaging, and possib 
sprung from it, has been an 
pressive exemplification of the p 
of the American spirit of 
tion at its best. The past f 
vears have witnessed, unde 
goad of trade rivalry, the deve 
ment and improvement ol 
standard forms of packing 
packaging, out of all semblanc: 
former structure. Meanwhil 
add to the merriment, has con 


continuous procession of new 


diums and new fabrications \ 


though this were not enoug! 
emergence of new or modified 


terials has been accompanied b 


the perfection of a new generat 
of weighing and packaging 
chinery which accomplishes 
must pass, even in a mecha 
age, for little short of miracl 
high-speed, fully automatic 
tions. The resources of thes 
chines for wrapping, sealing 
toning, ete., have operated 
vise practice in what is knov 
‘‘internal’’ packing and 
ing, as well as in the outer ‘* 
ing’’ of wholesale units. 
What with the wealth o 
resources and the free-for-a 
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to reduce the costs of preparing 
goods for market, the conscientious 
purchasing agent has his work cut 
out for him if he be free to make 
his selections strictly on compari- 
sons of first cost. But, as luck has 
it, the new era of packaging is 
coincident with new exactions in 
protection which put their own 
peculiar obligations upon many a 
Trade 
communities and the general pub- 


purchasing department. 
lie have lately been edueated to 
new standards of commodity condi- 
tion in purchases susceptible to de- 
terioration. No longer may the 
packer rest content with ample 
protection against physical damage 
to his wares. By the new cult he 
must likewise safeguard the color, 
the keeping quality—ves, the very 
distinction of flavor, which charac- 
terizes the product. In the field 
of drugs and chemicals, or, better 
yet, throughout the gamut of food- 
stuffs, one may visualize the calls 
made upon the modern package to 


resist every destructive element. 


Protection Is Keynote 


The net result of the new ideals 
in maintenanee of commodity con- 
dition has been to confront busy 
purchasing agents with a bewilder- 
ing array of packing and packag- 
ing materials, designed, above all 
else, for their protective qualifiea- 
tions. The buyer has his choice 
of mediums pledged to armor his 
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product against air, moisture, 


vrease, or what not. Coupled with 
the new compulsion to deliver the 
smallest retail portion to the most 
remote consumer in substantially 
the same condition in which it left 
the factory, is the demand, passed 
along to the purchasing agent, that 
the chosen containers or packages 
provided for a_ susceptible com- 
modity shall be provided with ‘‘re 
seal’” facilities which will main- 
tain satisfactory conditions after 
the package has been opened and 
while portions are being withdrawn 
intermittently. Finally, to add to 
the joy of his job, the purchasing 
agent with a packing complex, 
must ever be watchful, out of the 
corner of his eye, for the ever- 
changing fashions in packaging. 
(ne season the vogue, in a sensi 
tive market, is for small-size, indi 


vidual, or ‘‘introduetory’’ units 


The next whim discloses a_pen- 
chant for what is known as ‘‘com 
bination packaging,’’ wherein two 
or more related or unrelated ar 
ticles are bundled, in a consolidat 
ing container for sale at an inelus 
ive price. 

Without slighting the advances 
which made in the 


have been 


spheres of glass and metal con 
tainers, it is, perhaps, not too much 
to say that the loudest bids for the 
attention of purchasing agents 
have been made by the new trans 


lation of pulp and paper. Of the 


**One of the 
impresswe Spec 
tacles of the 
chanaina pac kaa 
market: the 

rush of new can 
didates for SeTUVIUCe 


} 


as closures, 





several species of these, a conspicu- 
ous class is made up of the molded 
pulp containers. The material, as 
developed for this use, is a war- 
First 
made known in the guise of battery- 


time legacy from Germany. 


boxes, ete., it has now graduated 
into every pattern of commodity 
container, not forgetting substi- 
tutes for steel drums for liquids. 
Considerations of ight weight, 
low cost, ete., are all in favor of 
molded pulp, whereas the elasticity 
or adaptability of the medium is 
a consideration with shippers of 
glass bottles and all manner of 
breakable units that gain in safety 
in trensit when individually nested 
in molded-to-fit casings. 


The Fibre Can 
Matching in novelty and versa- 
tility the molded pulp container 
is the fibre can and its alternatives. 
Versions of fibre eans have been 


evolved for solids, liquids and 
powders. And this medium con- 
tacts the industrial seene at innu- 
merable points, because everything 
from ammunition to belt dressing 
is now traveling to market in fibre 
eans, either spirally or convolutely 
wound. industrial 


standpoint, the longest single step 


From the 


in the promotion of the fibre can 
came with the combining of chip- 
board (or 


equivalent materials) 


with asphaltum. Ineorporation of 
the latter element in the side walls 
of the containers has provided a 
satisfactory degree of resistance to 
moisture, whereas utilization of 
parchment affords a fibre container 
capable ot defying the action of 
virtually any oil or grease. Liquid 
and semi-liquid products packed in 
bulk take a special type of all-fibre 
ean made from manila paraffined 
inside and out. 
Considering its modest begin- 
nings—say in the corner grocery 
of the gay nineties—the lowly 
paper bag has risen as far and as 
fast as any packing or packaging 
medium. The use of double-layer 
or triple-laver bags for cement, 
ete., is a familiar story, eloquent 
of toughness and ability to stand 
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Books You SHouLp READ 


‘‘A purchasing agent’s tools are books and trade papers.’’ 


Industrial Purchasing; Howard Thompson 
Lewis, professor of marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; cloth, 614. by 914, 536 
pages; Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; 
$5.00. (See end of this review for 
directions in ordering.) 


* * * 


The first comprehensive and 
complete work on the science of 
buying, this book fills admirably a 
long-felt need for an all-inclusive, 
up-to-the-minute guide to modern 
purchasing practices. Volumes 
have been written on salesmanship 
and related problems, but ecompar- 
atively little thought has _ been 
given to equipping the purchasing 
agent with the necessary knowl- 
edge to meet the tactics of the 
seller. Industrial Purchasing, writ- 
ten by the country’s outstanding 
authority on the subject with the 
sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purehasing Agents 
should prove of inealeulable aid to 
every executive faced with pur- 
chasing problems. 

The funetion of purchasing now 
is recognized as an indispensable 
element in scientific control of pro- 
duction and plant management. 
Planning in the past has been con- 
fined chiefly to output, finanee and 
marketing, while purchasing was 
regarded as a minor funetion and 
often relegated to a subordinate 
who was simply an order placer. 
Modern thought on the subject 
places purchasing on a level with 
other exeeutive functions and 
stresses the fact that it ealls for 
ability, training and experience of 
the highest order. 

Professor Lewis’s work is definite 
on the point that purehasing is 
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C. G. BUNNELL, Director of Purchases, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 


essentially the complement rather 
than the reverse of selling. The 
purchasing agent of today is in no 
sense a bargain driver. He knows 
intimately what materials and sup- 
plies are needed by his firm, where 
to procure them, how to determine 
their quality and by closely wateh- 
ing price trends, when to order 
them and what to pay. 

This volume is full of practical 
information and useful suggestions 
which cannot be found anywhere 
else. It presents for the first time 
the methods, forms, systems and 
practices adopted by the country’s 
most sueceessful purchasing men. 
Whole chapters are devoted to such 
vital subjects as the Significance 
of the Purchasing Function, the 
Problem of Centralization, Pur- 
chasing Procedure, Inspection, 
Control of Quantity and Stores, 
Sourees and the Assurance of Sup- 
ply, Price Policies and Purchasing 
Budgets. 

Industrial Purchasing may be 
ordered through George A. 
Renard, Secretary and Treasurer, 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York, 
and is available to members of the 
Association at $3.50. The regular 
price is $5.00. 


Methods and Procedure in Federal Pur- 
chasing, by R. J. Monteith and A. S. 
Burack; bound in Buckram, stamped in 
gold, colored tops, silk headband, 6 
by 914 inches; Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston: $10.00. 


K * aK 
F 5 ‘ Taare ] ra h ~ - 
or many years there has ex- 


isted a need for correct informa- 
tion and simple instruetions on the 


subject of selling to the world’s 
largest buyer — the United States 
Government. It is estimated that 
federal purchases this year will 
amount directly, and _ indirectly 
through construction projects, to 
more than one billion dollars. This 
tremendous sum will be distributed 
throughout a range of about 100, 
000 different commercial and tech 
nical items, from chewing gum to 
steam turbines. 

Heretofore there has never been 
a unified souree of practical infor 
mation giving in detail the pur 
chasing methods of all divisions of 
this vast market and the book 
should prove of infinite help to 
every seller who deals with Uncle 
Sam. The volume is illustrated 
with photographs, charts and 48 
pages of facsimiles of standard 
government purchase forms. A 
separate department is given to 
answering the questions: Who? 
What? When? Where? and par 
ticularly How? and the appendix 
contains complete lists of federal 
purehasing agencies including field 
offices and stores, arranged by di 
partments, types of stores and geo 
graphieally. 

Both the authors are exception 
ally well grounded for undertaking 
a work of this kind, Mr. Monteith 
formerly having been a member of 
the Federal Purchasing Board 
chairman of its purchase research 
committee, a member of the Navy 
Department Specifications Board 
and a prime mover in the Navy 
Central Purehasing Office. Ma 
Burack.is associated with Mr. Mon 
teith in the maintenance of : 


ST 
cial consulting service on U. S 
Government selling. 





BERKELEY, CALIF. 


More than 250 delegates from all 


parts of the state attended the an- 


nual convention banquet of the 
California Purchasing Agents <As- 
Hotel Whiteecotton, 
Berkeley, September 21. Among 
the speakers were Mayor Edward 
N. Ament, of Berkeley, and Paul 


Eliel. director of industrial 


sociation at 


rela- 
tions of the Industrial Association 
ot San Francisco. 


CHICAGO 

The regular monthly meeting of 
Pur- 
chasing agents was held October 
12 at the Blackstone hotel. Lee J. 
Bussmann, of the Bussmann Mfg. 


the Chicago Association of 


Co., St. Louis, and a vice president 
of the National 


one of the featured speakers of the 


Association, was 


Others were George L. 
Meyers, Stewart-Warner Corp., A. 
V. Pleasance, Montgomery Ward 
& Co... and Frederick L. Roberts, 
Chicago manager of the NRA. 


evening. 


CINCINNATI 

C. G. Bunnell, vice president in 
eharge of the sixth district of the 
NAPA was a special guest at the 
dinner meeting of the Cincinnati 
Purchasing Agents Club October 
10 at Hotel Gibson. John P. H. 
Brewster gave a talk on ‘‘Infla- 


tion.”’ 


CONNECTICUT 

The September meeting of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Connecticut was held at the Mill 
River Country Club, Stratford, 
September 24, with Herbert Me- 
Gill, of the MeGill Commodity 
Service Bureau, as chief speaker 


of the evening. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
The Tri-City Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, with headquarters 


News from the Associations 









in Davenport, held its regular din 
ner meeting October 10 at the 
LeClaire hotel in Moline, Ill. F: 

William JJ 


Cronin, secretary of the Tri-City 


lowing the dinner 
Manufacturers Association gave an 
‘““‘The NRA and Its 
Ramifications.’’ A general discus 
sion of NRA policies and the Con 
Board 


the meeting to a close. 


address on 


sumers Advisory brought 


DENVE 


Installation of new officers was 
the high spot of the September 
meeting of the Denver Purchasing 
Agents Association at the Denve 
Athletie Club. The new 
Osear Watne, Swift & Co., 
Inland 


Paper 30x Co.. viee president and 


officers 
are < 
president ; George Zenick, 


I. L. Wightman, formerly with the 
Dorr Co., secretary and treasurer. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


Opening the season with its first 
Shankweiler’s hotel, 
Siegersville, Pa., the Lehigh Valley 
Agents 
held an informal discussion of the 
NRA and its relation to the 


of purchasing agents. The next 


meeting at 
Purchasing Association 
work 
meeting of the group will be Oc 


tober 23 at the Blue Ridge ¢ 


(lub, near Palmerton, Pa. 


unt s 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An old-time New 
supper was the popular attraction 
at the 


England be an 


invitation outing of th 


W oreester County Purehasing 
Agents Club October 7 at Tatnuck 
Island. P. Clarence Stevens headed 


the arrangements committee. 


MILWAUKEE 


Franeis McGovern, former gov 
ernor of Wiseonsin. was the chi 
speaker at the September meeting 


of the Milwaukee 


lief 


Association of 


Purchasing Agents. Mr. MeGovern 
spoke on ‘‘The National Recovery 
Act and Mussolini’’ 


isteners, who 


and urged his 
represented more 
Milwaukee's 


industrial 


than 50 of largest 


business and organiza- 
tions, to buy freely and hasten the 
Sam Wil- 


Milwaukee 


return of better times. 
son, president of the 
Association, presided at the meet- 


ie. 


PITTSBURGH 

Frederick Vining Fisher, nation 
al field coordinator for the NRA, 
addressed the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Pittsburgh at the 
September meeting of the organi- 
zation in the William Penn hotel. 
His topic was the ‘‘NRA in Rela- 
tion to the Purchasing Operations 
of Large Coneerns.’’ President R. 


W. Mackensen of the Pittsbureh 


(Coal Co. conducted the meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND 

At the recent meeting of Rhode 
Island Purchasing Agents, in Prov- 
idence, Philip Moreland, purchas- 
ing agent of the Pequot Mills, told 
of the objection to installation of 
wide looms in sheeting mills dur- 
ing the period following the Civil 
war. A sheet with a seam down 
the middle, made on narrow looms, 
was considered the right thing in 
lodging houses, as it was the eus- 
tom to purchase half a bed for the 
night and the seam in the middle 
acted as a sort of boundary, defin- 


ing the territory purchased. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The regular meeting of the ex 
ecutive committee of the Spring- 


field Association ot Purchasing 


Agents was held October 4 at the 


Wayside Diner, West Springfield. 
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W. Lee Costigan was elected gen- 
eral chairman of the Ladies Night 
meeting in January. The group 
will meet next on October 19, when 
Donald Reed, author and lecturer, 
will speak on ‘‘Careful, It’s a 
Racket.’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

The Springfield chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, opened the fall schedule 
with its September meeting at the 
Chaney Farms. A discussion of 
the NRA by Homer W. Ballinger, 
chairman of the Springfield Na- 
tional Recovery committee featured 
the session. B. F. Downey was 
named to act as alternate delegate 
to the sixth district council meeting 
in Columbus. The meeting was 
conducted by Harry L. Martin, 
president of the Springfield group. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 

R. N. MeCormick, assistant man- 
ager of the tariff department of 
the C.M.A., addressed the first fall 
meeting of the Hamilton Purehas- 
ing Agents Association at the Royal 
Connaught hotel, Hamilton. Presi- 
dent Bernard Yardley presided at 
the meeting. 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 

The Purehasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Montreal began its autumn 
season with a golf tournament, 
business meeting and dinner at the 
Islesmere Golf & Country Club, 
Ste. Dorothee, in mid-September. 
Kighty-nine members and guests 
played golf and 112 sat down to 
dinner. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Its fourth golf tournament of the 
season was held late last month by 
the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Winnipeg. Weather signs up 
there must point to a long, hard 
winter, 


Sixth District Council Meeting 


Under the direction of C. G. 
Bunnell, in charge of purchases for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
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Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents for the 
sixth district, the annual fall meet- 
ing of directors of that district was 
held September 23 at the Deshler 
Wallick hotel in Columbus, O. 
Walter N. Kirkman, Maryland 
state purchasing agent and presi- 
dent of the National Assoeiation, 
addressed members of the council, 
consisting of directors of associa- 
tions in the principal cities of Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. The 
Columbus Association was present 
at a luneheon for the delegates. 
Richard H. purchasing 
agent ot the Columbus Coated 


Evans, 


Fabries Corp., handled arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

Directors of the sixth district 
are: H. H. Krause, National Serew 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland; F. V. Dias, 
Consolidated Coal Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh; R. R. Miller, Deming Co., 
Canton, O.; W. E. Campbell, Frig- 
idaire Corp., Dayton, O.; A. J. 
Goetz, River Raisin Paper Co., To- 
ledo, O.; J. I. Baker, Safety Grind- 
ing Wheel & Machine Co., Spring- 
field, O.; E. G. Hammock, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron; Harry Fen- 
ner, Cineinnati Shaper Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and R. H. Evans, Colum- 
bus. 


Seeks Greater Authority 

Ralph B. Layo, purchasing agent 
of the Philadelphia, Bethlehem & 
New England railroad, has asked 
the Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion for permission to extend his 
purchasing operations to the Cone- 
maugh & Black Lick railroad, the 
Cornwall railroad, the Patapseo & 
Black Rivers railroad, the South 
Buffalo Railway Co. and the Steel- 
ton & Highspire railroad. 


KELSEY TO SCHENLEY 


W. W. Kelsey, for many years 
with the Russell Mfg. Co. as pur- 
chasing agent and general sales 
manager, has been appointed na- 
tional sales supervisor of the 
Schenley Distillers Corp., New 
York. 


MEYERS OPENS AGENCY 


J. S. Meyers, well known in the 
purchasing profession for his ac 
tivities in the National Association 
has organized with G. S. MeFai 
land, the McFarland - Meyers 
Agency, manufacturers’ agents fo! 
a large territory comprising 33 
counties in Ohio with headquarters 
in Columbus. 


Mr. Meyers until this year has 
been vice president of the Nationa! 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
was formerly a regional director o! 
the Association and a past presi 
dent of the Columbus Association 
For 25 years Mr. Meyers was man 
ager of purchases of the Ritte: 
Lumber Co., Columbus. 

The new ageney will handle en 
gineering specialties exclusively 


Mr. MeFarland for many years 
was chief metallurgist of the Je! 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, and 01 
ganized the Columbus chapter 0! 
the American Society for Stee 
Treating. 


OSCHELL IS NAMED 


Herman Oschell has been ap 
pointed acting purchasing agent o 
the Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 
it was announeed recently, succeed 
ing Fred C. Tillberg, who resigned 
in August to organize his own bus 
ness. 


C. Howard Megaw has resigned 
effective September 30 to becom 
associated with Mr. Tillberge. 


STOCKMAN PROMOTED 


Erling B. Stockman, who has 
been acting purchasing agent o! 
the Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York sinee the death of D. C. Toa 
in June, has been named purchas 
ing agent, states a recent announce 
ment by Osear H. Fogg, vice pres 
dent. Frank H. Walsh has been 
appointed 


assistant purchasing 


agent. 





ems 









by efficient purchasing become ef- 
fective only when materials pass 
into production. If, therefore, the 
market price of any given material 
at the time that material passes 
into production is used as the base, 
and debits or credits to purchasing 
cost are made from this standard, 
a true picture is derived. 


Comment: 


It is well to recognize that some 
difficulties may arise in determin- 
ing the market price. Without 
entering into a discussion of this 
problem here, it is believed that in 
most instances it is possible to 
name a price for any given grade 
of a particular material on a par- 
ticular day with sufficient accuracy 
to serve all practical purposes. A 
real difficulty does develop where 
a market price for a finished prod- 
uct is not available as is the case 
with certain special-order material. 
One method of procedure would be 
to estimate a fair market price on 
the basis of known costs of the 
materials or parts entering into the 
item in question and adding an 
amount to cover administrative, 
processing, and selling costs. This 
independent estimate of the fair 
price could then be compared with 
the actual price paid. Another 
procedure might be to disregard 
entirely, as a part of the purchas- 
ing cost, the cost of such items, 
though not to disregard the cost 
of obtaining the materials. The 
latter, however, would be reflected 
in the Purchasing Administrative 
Cost. Such material is very often 
bought on a basis of bids and the 
only method of making any com- 
parison in such eases would be as 
between bids. Obviously, this 
would be unfair. Since no com- 
parison with market prices is pos- 
sible, it is suggested that, on items 
where no market price exists, the 
item be disregarded. 

A question may also be raised as 
to whether or not the recommended 
procedure provides an incentive to 
speculative buying. Regardless of 
the method of measuring costs or 
efficiency, the incentive to specu- 
late is always present. The proce- 
dure recommended has advantages 
over some others. The results of 
speculative purchasing are dis- 
tinetly set aside where they can be 
watched; this is believed to be 
sound procedure. Thus the Com- 






COSTS OF PURCHASING 


Continued from page 8 


mittee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies has 
stated :* 


‘It is therefore recommended : 


1. That raw material be 
charged at current prices. 


2. That use be made of a ‘ma- 
terial adjustment account’ 
for raw materials. 

‘If the first recommendation is 
adopted the advantage from specu- 
lative buying is removed. Varia- 
tions between the actual cost of ma- 
terial and the cost charged at eur- 
rent prices may be adjusted by 
means vf the account named in the 
second recommendation. 


‘‘Into the ‘material adjustment 
account’ is charged the difference 
between the actual and current ma 
terial costs. This practice is par- 
ticularly desirable for pig iron, 
serap iron, coal, steel products, 
coke, rubber, lumber, cotton, wool, 
and other materials of a staple na- 
ture. The account so established 
would exhibit the profit and loss as 
between the purchase price of ma- 
terial and the price which is 
charged into the cost. For ex- 
ample, suppose pig iron to be pur- 
chased at $35 a ton and suppose 
the market later to drop to $30. 
The cost records would be charged 
at this latter rate of $30 covering 
the tonnage actually used, and the 
‘material adjustment account’ 
would be credited with the same 
figure. A seeond entry, however, 
would credit the inventory account, 
at the actual eost of $35, for the 
tonnage so used, with a correspond- 
ing charge to the ‘material adjust 
ment account,’ the difference rep 
resenting the loss on the material 
The cost would then be 
figured on the basis of the normal 
condition which existed at the time 
the material was used. The dif- 
ference would be earried to profit 
and loss at the end of the vear.’”’ 


SO used. 


There is also a difficulty encoun 
tered where the markets are so 
demoralized as to give no commonly 
recognized market price. Even un 


*In Waste in Industry, MeGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Ine., 1921, pp- 3094-395. 


+*W. H. 
ing the 


Carney in Methods of Meas 
E fliciency of the Purchasina 


Department, 1931, p. 14. 





der such circumstances there is a 
nominal price which, while not ex- 
act, is sufficiently so to afford a 
suitable standard for all practical 
purposes. 

The Cost Materials and Supplies 
Purchased obviously will be low- 
ered when purchases are made in 
sufficient quantities to warrant ob- 
taining a quantity discount. It 
may be noted that there will be 
some increase in cost under Storage 
and Warehouse Expense as a result 
of the purchase of such larger 
quantities unless the materials 
move directly into production. 


Ill. Storage and Warehouse Ex- 


pen se. 


This would inelude sueh items 


as: 
A. Interest on goods in stores. 


B. Storage expense, including 
rent, insuranee, taxes and labor. 


(*. Losses through spoilage, obso- 
leseence, theft, and physical de- 
preciation. 


D. Inspection. 


Comment (1): 


Several attempts have been made 
to use turnover as a factor in pur- 
chasing eost. Turnover, however, 
is a rate rather than an expense. 
It is an indicator of a condition 
and not a eost in itself. It is a 
ratio between stores and purchases 
and varies normally and justifiably 
as between various types of indus- 
tries and even within the same in- 
dustry. ‘‘In general, inventory 
values should be expressed in terms 
of ratios to the value of material 
actually used in production or esti- 
mated for use on the basis of plan 
schedules, if actual differs from the 
original plan.’’+ This use of turn- 
over as an indicator of a condition 
is analogous to its use within the 
field of marketing. Its computa 
tion as a figure separate from any 
actual cost figure is a comparatively 
simple matter. 


Comment (2): 


The question may arise as to 
whether or not this item of Storage 
and Warehouse Expense should be 
included for those companies whose 
organization provides for a separa- 
tion of stores-keeping from pur- 
chasing. There is ample reason for 
so doing, especially since the pur- 
departments 
very closely together 


chasing and_ stores 


must work 


> 
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even when they are not actually 
under one head. (A) The ‘‘in- 
ventory always should be, at least 
indirectly, under purchasing de- 
partment control. The time re- 
quired for delivery governs the 
quantities necessary to carry of 
any material. The quantities which 
must be bought for price consider- 
ations are known to the purchasing 
department and are either made ef- 
feetive by that department directly 
or are passed along to the inven- 
tory control department as the 
basis for ordering quantities.’’ (B) 
The real cost of the purchasing 
function, aside from any question 
of organization as such ‘‘ean be 
measured only by taking the in- 
ventory and its carrying charges 
into account .. . The economy of 
no single purchase ean be judged 
without considering such carrying 
charges.’ 


IV. Losses Due to Errors and De- 
lays. 


A. There are four types of er- 
rors: 

1. Those which are largely cler- 
ical in their nature and are cor- 
rected within the office itself. No 
particular consideration need be 
given to the eost of such errors 
since they would be reflected in the 
administrative costs mentioned 
above. 

2. Errors which result from re- 
turned goods. These may or may 
not be self-corrective. If the goods 
are returned at no cost to the buyer 
whatsoever and with no delays in 
operations resulting therefrom, no 
harm is done exeept an increase 
in administrative expense. If 
goods are returned at some expense 
to the buyer beeause he has to pay 
the freight or beeause the supplier 
makes a charge for reconditioning 
the goods or for some other reason 
fails to give the purehaser full 
credit, then these costs should be 
charged against the purchasing de- 
partment. 

3. Goods which are not returned 
and cannot be used in the plant 
and therefore have to be resold. 
In such eases, it is believed that 
any profit resulting from such 
sales should not be credited to the 
department, sinee the transaction 
Was occasioned by an error on the 
part of the purchasing department 
and also beeause this method of 
crediting the profit might become 
an incentive to engage deliberately 
in such transactions. On the other 
hand, any loss resulting to the com- 
pany from these resale transactions 
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should be charged to the depart- 
ment as at least a partial deterrent 
to a repetition of the mistake. 

4. Materials which can be used 
in the plant at some additional ex- 
pense. The cost of this additional 
expense should be charged against 
the purchasing department since: 
(a) it is believed that an adequate 
system of cost accounting will re- 
veal roughly the amount of the ad- 
ditional expense, and (b) it is not 
a mistake in the production de- 
partment. 

B. Delays resulting from the 
failure of materials to arrive on 
time increase the cost of produe- 
tion and may be due to the inef- 
ficiency of the purchasing depart- 
ment. If it be accepted that it is 
the responsibility of the purchasing 
department to get materials to the 
plant on time for their use, then 
it is difficult to understand how 
this responsibility ean be evaded 
even though the apparent cause of 
the late ordering is believed to lie 
outside the purchasing department. 
If these delays are due to faulty or- 
ganization or to lack of courage on 
the part of the purchasing officer 
in insisting upon timely requisi- 
tioning, these results should be ex- 
pected to show up in the final cost 
figures. 

The usual difficulties which arise 
in attempting to measure these de- 
lays are due to a hesitancy to 
charge the purchasing department 
with a total cost of such losses; yet 
to charge it with anything less is 
arbitrary. 

The thought here is that, sinee 
any adequate system of industrial 
accounting makes it possible 
through the use of standard costs 


Woodward-Wright Co. Ltd., New Orleans, keeps an accurate check on 
items with the system shown below. 
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to estimate the cost of a complet 

or partial shutdown of productioi 
departments and since the respo! | 
sibility is one of the purchas 

department, the entire cost be 


charged to it. If thus set by its: | 
it would be earefully watched b 

the purchasing officer and by 

management. Although the amount 

thus charged may at times 


very large in terms of percentag 


to total annual production costs, i’ 
will not be disproportionate to its 

true significance. It has _ bee 
pointed out that a delay in delive: 

is sometimes expensive and at othe 
times costs the plant nothing. Th: 

only feasible procedure is to charg 


what and when it costs. 








Problem of Scrap | 


The above four classifications 
is believed, the ma | 
It still remains ) 


give attention to two other act 


cover, it 
items of cost. 
ties closely associated with 
chasing. The first relates to 
sale of scrap and salvage. Th 
question may be raised as 
whether or not this: properly co 
stitutes a function of the purchas 
ing department at all. If it does 
not, then clearly there is sound r 
son for segregating it from 
other activities of the departme: 
In either case, however, it is 
essentially different type of tr 
action from the others of the 
partment in that it constitutes 
sale rather than a purchase 

It may be difficult for many ce 
panies to segregate the additi 















administrative expense of handling 
serap and salvage. When this is 
the case, the cost of the additional 
administrative expense item should 
No great 


harm is done thereby if the item 


be disregarded entirely 


of scrap and salvage is considered 
a supplementary item as is here 
recommended. 

Theoretically, perhaps it should 
be said that if serap and salvage 
items are sold at a profit, the pur- 
chasing department should be cred- 
ited with the amount of the profit; 
while if sold at a loss, an additional 
charge should aeerue. In the case 
of a good deal of material this is 
probably possible. In many cases, 
however, there is no market price 
with which comparisons can be 
made. Two methods of procedure 
suggest themselves. One is to 
eredit the purchasing department 
with any profits made from the 
sale of serap and salvaged items 
after having given full considera- 
tion to the costs resulting from the 
preparation, classification, ete., of 
the material. The other alternative 
is to consider that the disposition ot 
scrap and salvage is not a part of 
the purchasing function but is per- 
formed for other departments or 
for the company as a service, in 
which case a brokerage fee might 
well be charged those departments 
for which the service is rendered 
and credited to the purchasing de- 
partment. 

Purchasing Research 

The last major item to consider 
is the matter of research activities 
conducted by the purchasing de- 
If not so conducted, 


partment. 
the charge made, if any, against 
the purchasing department for this 
added.) This 


again is considered as a supplemen- 


service should be 


tary factor for two reasons: one, 
that all companies do not have a 
research division attached to the 
purchasing department, and the 
other, that the benefits resulting 
from its activities are practically 
impossible of measurement. It is 
believed unwise, therefore, to in- 
corporate it as one of the four 
major costs of purchasing, although 


unwise to disregard 


equally 
tirely. The basis suggested is t 
count it as a cost additional to t 

others although segregated from 
them and with no compensating 


figure. 


In short, the procedure suggested 
is that to Purchasing Administr 
five Costs be added Storage and 
Expe nse, Cost of Ma- 
terials and Suppl s Purchased (as 
_ and Losses Due to Er 
rors and Delays. 


Ware hou Sé 


explained 
Summarize these 


credit the department 


with thre profits or brokeraade fe 


four ite ms: 
resulting from the sale of scrap 
and salvage > and to the result add 
the cost of research activities All 
the sé items should he re duced oa 
pe rcentage of the total produc hion 


r ot the cost of the materials 


cost ( 


bought if desired). 


This method of procedure avoids 
one of the major difficulties: en- 
countered in trying to determine 
the efficiency of the purchasing de- 
partment, namely, the intangible 
elements such as goodwill, sugges 
tions made, ete. No attempt is 
made to estimate such values 
directly and it is believed quite 
impossible to do so with any degre 
ot accuracy. Such estimates would 
become of still less value if at 
tempts were made to compare the 
purchasing departments of various 
companies with each other. More 
over, in the long run, contributions 


reflected in the 


of this sort are 
actual cost figures of the de part 
ment itself. Therefore, though not 
segregated, it is believed that they 
would be ineluded. 

The method outlined meets an 
other difficulty inevitably encoun 
tered, namely, that arising from 
the fact that the type of purchas- 
between 


ing organization varies 


companies. The actual operations 
performed can be segregated and 
their costs included or excluded as 
seems necessary for other reasons. 

It will also be noted that this 
procedure does not provide any in 


centive for a purchasing organiza 


reduce its costs through 
erbuying, purchasing poor ma- 
erlals, or patronizing unsatisfac- 


ippliers. The apparent gains 
ved from such a polievy would 
be credited to the department 
of Materials and Sup- 

1es Purchased. nor would they 
enter In any Way as a part ot the 
vase upon which the percentage 
figures would be computed. On 
he other hand, there would prob- 
ably be additions to Storage and 
Ware ho {sé E f pe its¢€ and to Losses 
Due to Errors and Delays which 
vould more than compensate for 


any nominal savings. 


Provides Cost Gauge 
Ff naliy, 


this proposal is not urged as a 


as Was indicated earlier, 


measure ot 
What the 
provide a definite figure. 


inderstandable, 


purehasing efficiency. 
standard does do is to 
clearly 
involving few ar- 
estimates, and it is sut- 
for the 
addition or subtraction of activities 


bitrary 
ficiently elastie to provide 
to make it accord with individual 
Situations. This figure must be in- 


rernpre ted 


purchasing cost figure as compared 


If a company has a high 


with other companies, it does not 
ollow that this eost is dis propor- 
fionately high. It merely means 
that the figure is open to question 
and that an explanation is ealled 


fol The breakdown of the total 


figure into its cemponent parts 


makes it possible to get at the 
points at whieh expense is high. 
The explanation may be thoroughly 
satistactory, but whether it is or 
not the company knows exactly 
where it stands and is therefore 
in a position to eorrect or modify 
its procedure, practices, or policies 
as it sees fit. This is all that any 
eost figure can do. 

I believe it is time that the Na 
tional Association took a positive 
step in the direction of furthering 
the attempt to measure purchasing 
eosts. A small committee of two 
or three persons could be set up 
to review some such classification 
as has been suggested here, in the 


light of their individual types of 
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organization and of their own ex- 
judg- 
Some classification could 


perience and independent 
ment. 
thus be tentatively worked out. It 
could then be submitted to a larger 
group for further criticism and 
comment. 

Revision in the light of these 
would 


suggestions probably be 


made. The revised classification 
could then be tested out in certain 
representative plants and any fur- 
ther changes which seemed desir- 
able could be made. The result 
would be a standard classification 


Work could 
then be inaugurated looking toward 


of purchasing costs. 


the collection of a substantial mass 
of data, now recognized as highly 
desirable but nonexistent. 


Photographs illustrating this article 
courtesy of Remington Rand Ince. 


eee 
HITS PROFITEERING 
Definite action is to be taken by 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion to eurb profiteering by certain 
under 


industries now operating 


codes of fair competition, dis- 
patches from Washington reveal. 

As a result of complaints by re- 
tailers that manufacturers of spe- 
cialized products in which compe- 
tition is limited have boosted prices 
out of all proportion to increased 
eosts under their codes, public 
hearings are to be ordered at onee. 
The hearings are to be conducted 
by Deputy Administrator A. D. 
Whiteside who is now preparing 
notices requiring a number of man- 
ufacturers to justify publicly their 
price advances. 

Among the complaints by retail- 
ers, who are to be invited to testify 
during the hearings, is the charge 
that certain manufacturers, in an- 
ticipation of the approval of per- 
manent codes, built up huge stocks 
of merchandise which they are now 
foreing on the retailers at exorbi- 
tant prices with the explanation 
that imereased costs under the 
codes are responsible. 

In a specific case it is asserted 
that one manufacturer increased 
the price of his product 175 per 
cent within a few hours after the 
code for his industry was approved. 
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DEATHS 


CHARLES J. Marsu, 70 years old, 
general purchasing agent of the 
General Cable Corp., New York, 
died September 25 at his home in 
Upper Montelair, N. J. He had 
been in poor health for nearly a 
year. 

Mr. Marsh was a former presi- 
dent of the New York Metal Ex- 
change and was vice president of 
the Underground Cable Co. until 
its consolidation with Genera] 
Cable. Early in his career he was 
affiliated with the Westinghouse 
Eleetrie & Mfe. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

As purchasing agent for General 
Cable he is said to have bought 
more copper than any other one 
man in the world. 


2 

WaLrer A. CopurN, 45 years old, 
purchasing agent for the Southern 
California Telephone Co., Los 
Angeles, died recenily of a heart 
attack at his home in that city. 

* 

JoHN A. Dyer, 65 years old, for 
many years purehasing agent of 
the James Phelan Shoe Co., Lynn, 
Mass., died recently at his home in 
Boston after a short illness. Since 
1920 Mr. Dyer had conducted his 
own shoe manufacturing business 
in Everett, Mass. 

* 

Ouin Dd. 
old, vice president and purchasing 
agent of the Dwinnell-Wright Co., 
Boston, died September 18 at his 
Newton 


DICKERMAN, 56 years 


home in Center, Mass., 
after an illness of only eight days. 
He had been connected with the 
Dwinnell-Wright company for 
more than 40 vears. 


a 
C. C. 


chant and 


NASH, Chicago coal mer- 
formerly purchasing 
agent of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana railroad, died October 5 
Nash, 
Ile was 


at the home of his son, C. C. 
Jr., in Orangebure, N. Y. 
75 years old and had been ill for 


about six months. 
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ITH codes of fair competi- 


tion being submitted right 
and left by the Shipping Indus- 
try, the Banking Industry, the 
Structural Steel Fabricators right 
on down to the Buttonhole Indus- 
try, the Hearse and Livery Indus- 
try and the Manufacturers of 
Boys’ Pajamas and 
Nightshirts Industry, it is small 


Men’s and 


wonder that some of our good eiti- 
zens are becoming slightly con- 
fused about the whole thing. 

The letter below, allegedly re- 
ceived by George M. Carleton of 
the Cleveland Weekly, and appear- 
ing in a recent issue of that excel- 
lent journal, depicts with graphie 
elarity the good natured confusion 
surrounding the hypothetical meet- 
ing of an imaginary industry on its 
code of fair competition. 


IR: It all started about two 

weeks ago. Our association, 
the National Gravy-colored Cravat 
Mfers., was gathered at a down- 
town hotel to consider our code, 
eat fried chicken and Neapolitan 
ice cream and hear the Hon. Moley 
V. Tugwell speak on ‘‘the New 
Deal and Such Aspects as Infla- 
tion, Reflation, Deflation, the Farm 
Program, Cuba, Repeal and the 
Nourmahal.’’ 


I got there early and went right 
up to old Carson’s room and had 
a drink before the saloons came 
back. An hour later Carson and 
I went to the dinner and then we 
And then 


we went back to the dinner. And 


went back to his room. 


sO On. 
Finally the Hon. Tugwell V. 
Keenan began to speak and it cer- 
tainly was an illuminating speech 
even though I voted for Al Hoover. 
‘*My 


farmer must be saved if we are to 


friends,’’ he said, ‘‘the 


endure as a nation. He must be 
reflated. 


ment is now doing. 


That is what our govern- 
For 30 hours 
a week great armies of forestry 
lads are going through the country 
with bicycle pumps reflating every 
three farmers and ploughing under 
every fourth one. This must not 
be confused with inflation. Any- 
one ean see that if you inflated a 
farmer he would bust. Reflating 
him gets him just right to buy 
sugar in Cuba and your gravy- 
colored neckties !’’ 

At this point the band broke out 
with ‘‘Pack up your troubles in 
your ol’ kit bag and smile.’’ 

Then the Hon. Hulwell V. Toley 
continued, ‘‘ But no nation can con 
tinue half-ploughed under, half 


reflated and half-cocked. That 








halves or what is 
inflation. We 
cuard against that. 


makes three 


known as must 
Consequently 
there is need for stern legislation 
to prevent saloon after repeal or 
there will be repeal after the 
saloon !”’ 

The band again played ‘‘ Paek 
up your troubles.’’ 

‘So,’’ said W. Averill Haully, 
‘‘we propose to reflate every third 
dairy lunch and plough under the 
fourth. The owner of the fourth 
will be enrolled in a great army 
of gravy-colored cravat wearers to 
reflate your own industry.’’ 

More **‘ Pack up your troubles!”’ 

‘*hat,”” Hon. 
Taussig V. Molehill, ‘‘there must 


continued the 


be no chiseling or attempting to 
benefit the few at the cost of the 
many. No eravat manufacturer 
should tie more than 40 knots an 
hour without demanding sound 
eredit from his banker until after 
the latter has been ploughed under, 
kit bag and all. I will now take 
subseriptions for our new weekly 
magazine to be ealled ‘Today, Just 
Today.’ ”’ 

The next thing I knew I was 
lying in this bed and a nurse was 
putting eold cloths on my head. 
And they won’t let me out and I 
ean’t pack up my troubles because 
the conservator has impounded my 
old kit bag. Please advise. 
Veteran Manufacturer 

e* ee 

Sefton Announces Changes 

The Sefton National Fibre Can 
Co., St. Louis, announces its New 
York representative now is the 
Winkson Co., Ine, 421 
building, 250 Park avenue. 


Postum 

Plans 
also are being completed for the 
opening of branch offices in Boston 
and Philadelphia, to be operated 
under the supervision of the New 
York office. 

The company’s sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland district re- 
cently was changed to the R. L. 
Brammer Co., 316 Union building, 


1836 Euelid avenue. 
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PERSONALITY 


ROM the athletic field to the 

purchasing staff of a large 
eastern manufacturer is both a long 
step and a rare one, but it is a 
completely logical step in the case 
of G. W. Howard Ahl, lately a 
member of the All-America track 
team, holder of several interna- 
tional records and now one of the 
purchasing executives of the Co- 
lumbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Howard Ahl comes by his ath- 
letie prowess naturally, his father 
having been a high diving cham- 
pion of international reputation, 
but his purchasing career is purely 
a matter of preference—he started 
out to be an architeet. 

Born in New York 24 years ago 
Howard Ahl early decided on an 
architectural career and to that end 
enrolled, at the completion of his 
high school course, first in the 
Pratt Institute of Fine Arts and 
then the school of architecture of 
New York University. During his 
first year of college he became asso- 
ciated with the firm of Crow, Lewis 
& Wick, architeets—widely known 
designers of hospitals. 

The next five years were devoted 
to intensive training under the per- 
sonal tutelage of Herman Wick, at 
the end of which time young Mr. 
Ahl was fully competent to handle 
any hospital project from start to 
finish. He then journeyed to Eu- 
rope with the idea of opening an 
office in Sweden, but the economic 
situation there and in Europe gen- 
erally brought a change of heart 
and he returned to New York to 
handle the purchasing for a num- 
ber of building contractors. Short- 
ly after he was ealled back to Crow, 
Lewis & Wick where he remained 
until the dissolution of the firm. 

An opening in the purchasing 
department of Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon brought him post-haste to 
Glen Cove and Howard Ahl now is 
getting a new and interesting slant 
on what he enthusiastically calls 
‘the grand and glorious game of 
purchasing. ’’ 
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Continued from page 6 


‘ash at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The depositors are our best 
money circulators. Some congress- 
men are threatening to tax flight 
money. Even if their plans mate- 
rialize, it does not seem possible 
that it will ease the cireulation 
If this flight 
money went to Europe out of fear, 


problem very much. 


it will still be hoarded when 
brought back into this country un- 
tila greater degree of national con- 
fidence is universally enjoyed. 
Through the facilities of the 
NRA the government has. at- 
tempted to release a part of the 
increased cash reserves of corpora- 
tions by demanding higher wages, 
thus re-cireulating a part of these 
reserves through purchasing chan- 
nels. As a matter of actual fact, 
minimum wages under the NRA 
have been so defined and _ loosely 
arrived at that the effeet upon 
built up cash reserves for cireula- 
tory purposes has been negligible. 
Some insist that the best remedy 
for increasing actual money in eir- 
culation is by inflating the present 
amount of money in cireulation 
through curreney expansion. This 
plan would simply mean exchang- 


ing dollars or values on the present 
top-heavy rates, while labor woul: 
carry the load. Commodity an: 
other prices would advance in kee 
ing with the cheaper dollar, whils 
increased wages would lag far b 
hind. The best that can be sai 
of this plan from an _ econon 
standpoint is that it would creat 
immediate activity. This acti 
however, would be followed by 
extremely dangerous day of judg 
ment at which time adjustme) 
would have to be made, which co 
much easier be made now. 


Money Inflation Unlikely 


President Roosevelt is considered 
to be a sound money man. A 
weeks ago it was a good bet 
we would have eurrency inflation 
it is a better bet now that we 
not. And so, let us proceed 01 
basis that we will have sane bus 
ness adjustments rather than 
reney inflation. We must 
fore face the situation of a 
public 
which will be slow in gaining 


gressive buying powel 
mentum. 

The executive purchaser in thes 
days of timed corporate act 


J. H. Douglas (left), assistant secretary of the treasury, Secretary Woo 


and A. W. Hall, chief of the engraving bureau, get their hands on some 







































































must take his place at the council 
table and insist upon merchandis- 
ing schedules in keeping with buy- 
ing power, production schedules in 
keeping with merchandising sched- 
ules, and purehasing schedules in 
keeping with production schedules. 
In the future the purchaser will be 
the double cheek to keep produe- 
tion and merchandising properly 
timed. 

The day ot our best bargain pur- 
chasing is temporarily behind us. 
Economic history has shown that 
business actually moves in eyeles. 
We are on the threshold now of a 
fundamental, intermediate cyele to- 
ward increased prices. This inter- 
mediate cycle will probably take us 
through the winter, and so we do 
have a period immediately ahead 
in which the executive purchaser 
may advantageously go into his 
buying markets. 

Many commodities have reached 
their low level and are now due 
to participate in this intermediate 
upswing. Some of the most im- 
portant in this group are copper, 
petroleum, rubber, steel and wheat. 
Many other commodities, however, 
have not as vet reached their low 
levels, in my opinion, and the ex- 
ecutive purchaser would be wise to 
give careful study and analysis to 
the individual conditions prevailing 
in each commodity market. He 
must consider our national stocks- 
on-hand, our present rate of pro- 
duction, and our present rate of 
consumption. 

In addition to these important 
points, he must also consider the 
effect of government influence and 
the controlability of production ot 
the commodity in guestion. In 
these remaining bargain markets 
you ean profitably purchase ahead 
for your reasonable future require- 
ments. 

Production Structures 

Capital purchases, other than 
necessary replacements of equip- 
ment, present an entirely different 
problem. Considering that our fu- 
ture production expansion will be 
met by shift inerease, capital pro- 
should be 


duction purchases 





frowned upon. Going a step fui 
ther, production structures now 
overbuilt may very well be ove 
hauled and readjusted to meet a 
new normal one-shift capacity. It 


there are losses to be taken on the 


retrenchment, they may better be 
taken now than allowed to run 
along into unknown future hazards. 
Excess equipment may be used to 
help finanee the efficient recondi- 
tioning of your adjusted produe 
tion unit. 

Watch the release of frozen cash 
into channels of buying cireulation. 
This release will have much effect 
on your commodity markets and on 
your merchandising schedules. It 
must be considered, however, that 
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Rotary Presses turn out new bil 


12 at a time. 


the money first released will be 
spent in the market of actual neces- 
sities, followed by desired necessi 
ties and then it will flow into the 
markets of capital goods. 

You, as an executive purchaser, 
are contronted with the problem ol 
individual study of each separat: 
item ot raw materials, or eac! 
separate commodity. First, from 
the viewpoint of advantageous 
price which will guide you in buy 
ing ahead for future requirements : 
and second, for the immediate sa 
ability of your purchases. 

In the future you unquestion 
ably will have placed before you 
the proposition of capital structure 
expansion to meet increased pro- 
duction as the intermediate up 
swing gets underway. It is your 
executive function and responsibil- 
ity to urge that your capital strue 
ture be retained on the basis of a 
normal one-shift plan until the 
eventful day when a_ three-shift 


production capacity is overtaxed. 
ven then, capital structure expan- 
sion should be made with the ut- 
most caution. 

By keeping your production cap- 
ital structure compact and efficient, 
the questions of fluctuations in this 
structure will be practically elimi- 
nated. Your purchasing power may 
be used with full force when the 
normal strength of public demand 
With your first 
shift carrying your 


has been reached. 
production 
unit, each additional shift will show 


extremely tavorable net returns. 


PURCHASERS’ 
LIBRARY 


Accounting, Theory and Practice of: 


Bell, two vols., 532 pages; cloth, $3.00 
A thorough treatment of the uses of 
dern accounting methods in present 
sines 

5. 
Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, 160m illus 
trations; cloth, $2.00. Presents in clearly 
derstandable form the secrets behind 
dern air brakes for steam and elec 
vads, street and _ interurbar 

7 
Auditing: Graham, 221 pages: cloth, 
$2.00 An unusually thorough book 


a well known authority on 


Prepared in a clear and 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 
llustrations; cloth, $2.00. Deals with 
he latest developments in airplane 

Excellently illustrated 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: 
Fortman-McKinney, 154 pages, 89 illus 
trations; cloth, $1.50. An exception 

clearly written book on this very 


rtant subject 





IRCULATION ineome ean- 
A not carry manufacturing 


Adver- 


income gives us more 


costs of a publieation. 
tising 
money to put into a finer book. 
Write our advertisers if you are 
interested. Tell them you saw 
their message in 


THe EXecuTIvVE PURCHASER. 
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business going again. As General 
Johnson has said: 

‘‘] think the first emphasis 
should be put on purchasing power 
rather than on profit, because we 
think that is the quickest way to 
profit.”’ 

Protection for the Consumer 

Reasonable prices, then, are the 
tonic to stimulate large volume of 
sales; runaway prices are a poison 
to kill trade. If industries greed- 
ily gulp over-doses of the tonie, 
convalescent business will have a 
relapse. 

Authority to act against profi- 
teering appears in two Presidential 
statements, the first one admoni- 
tory to business, the second fore- 
casting legal sanctions. The first 
reads : 

‘The aim of this whole effort is 
to restore our rich domestie market 
by raising its vast consuming ¢a- 
pacity. If we now inflate prices as 
fast and as far as we increase 
wages, the whole project will be 
set at naught. We cannot hope for 
the full effect of this plan unless, 
in these first critical months, and, 
even at the expense of full initial 
profits, we defer price increases 
as long as possible . . . the pent-up 
demand of this people is very 
great, and if we can release it on 
so broad a front, we need not fear 
a lagging recovery ; there is greater 
danger of too mueh _— feverish 
speed.”’ 

The legal authority against un- 
due price lifting rests on the presi- 
dent’s statement that: 

** Antitrust laws still stand firmly 
against monopolies that restrain 
trade, and price-fixing which al- 
lows inordinate profits or unfairly 
high prices there will be full 
protection for the consumer. The 
codes should recognize the interest 
of the public in the matter of 
prices, ”’ 

Under the NRA the ageney to 
advise the Administrator when 
consumer rights are at issue is the 
Consumers Advisory Board. — Its 
charter is worded as follows: 

“A Consumers Advisory Board 
will be responsible that the interest 
of the consuming publie will be 
represented, and every reasonable 
opportunity will be given to any 
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group or class who may be affected 
directly or indirectly to present 
their views.’’ 

The Advisory Boards 

The three great economic groups 

workers, employers and consum- 
ers—are each represented by Ad- 
visory Boards. Each has high 
stakes in a national recovery; yet, 
in working together to that end, 
each is recognized as having its 
special interest which should be 
advanced with vigor. Thus the 
Labor Advisory Board has sought 
and gained wage working hours 
concessions from industry; the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board has fre- 
quently gained inereased freedom 
from restrictions on joint action in 
marketing. 

The function of the Consumers 
Advisory Board is to see that at- 
tainment of a balance between in- 
dustry and labor does not involve 


hardship to the buying public. Its 
first concern is to protest against 
any suggestions which, in its jude 
ment, tend to boost prices unfai 
subsidize monopolies, or lower thi 
quality standards of goods. 

These challenges to proposed 
code provisions are not made by 
the Consumers Advisory Board 
adversary of either labor or indus 
try, but solely from conviction 1 
no gains can be permanently held 
if the consumer is hurt in the 


process. 


The Codes 

The process of drawing up 
Basic Code of Fair Competition 
requires a preliminary hearing 
fore a Deputy Administrator, wh 
represents the National Recove 
Administrator, and a public hea: 
ing at a later date. Any trade as 
sociation, industry, labor, or co! 
sumer group may submit sugges 
tions; in fact, the initiative is ex 
pected to come from these groups 
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a degree which attracted the at- 
tention of his superiors or he may 
have especially prepared himself, 
as an increasingly large number of 
young men are now doing, through 
purchase training before entering 
Whatever 
the reason may be, there will come 


the field of business. 


a time when mediocrity will be his 
lot unless he reads and studies and 
listens and thinks, with the defi- 
nite purpose in view of advanee- 
ment within his profession. No man 
ean be certain that faithful per- 
formance and attention to detail 
will in themselves keep him_ pro- 
eressively in step with the times. 

These prerogatives I have men- 
tioned, commonplace as they may 
seem, must be asserted and, with 
it all, a measure of independence 
if he would attain leadership. More 
power is required to haul a load 
over a rough road than over a 
smooth one and, no doubt, more 
skill is needed to negotiate it. 

Did you ever observe from a van- 
tage point an express train as it 


speeds through the countryside, 
then it nears the station but wit! 
its visible momentum apparent 
little diminished. You wonder how 
it can possibly come to a halt i 
so short a distance and at the exact 
place. Control is the secret, fo 
the engineer can do with this tr 
mendous power as he will 
magnificent! It arrests youl 
tention and grips your imagina 


tion! Mastery of a task means 


control and control is seldom mort 
impressive than in the smooth and 
successful functioning of our mod 


ern business machine. The road 


may be rough in places and mas 
tery all the more difficult, but 
of it? The reward is commensu 
rate with the skill and persev 
anee which is demanded. 

Let us take a birdseve vie) 


our jobs, reduce many of the things 


which seem so formidable to the 
simplest terms, sort out the rub 
bish and remember always that 
day may be our day of oppo 
tunity. 
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When agreement is reached on 
the draft of a code, it is presented 
to the president, and, if approved 
by him, it becomes binding on the 
entire industry whether or not all 
firms in it affix their signatures. 

To these code hearings the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board sends its 
representative to hear the various 
proposals and to object if they 
threaten consumer interests. 

To aid its representatives in 
their work the Consumers <Advi- 
sory Board has furnished to its 
special advisors a statement of its 
policies. Some of these policies 
are outlined below. 

Price Fixing 

In some so-called ‘‘natural re- 
source’’ industries, consumers’ long 
run interests have been poorly pro- 
tected by entrusting prices to de- 
termination by cutthroat warfare. 
There is a strong case for limiting 
competitive price determination in 
these 
there is a major elimination of com- 


industries. 3ut whenever 
petitive safeguards for the con- 
sumer, it should be absolutely sub- 
ject to one condition—that there 
be established adequate public reg- 
ulation for the industry concerned. 

As an approach to adequate pub- 
lie regulation, the board has in 
mind provisions for full and con- 
tinuous aceess to records ot prices, 
costs and production by public rep- 
resentatives; and a code mandate 
to these public representatives to 
report publicly to the president 
any fixation of prices which they 
find to be unreasonable. 

There is a widespread feeling, 
both outside and within the NRA, 
that the Recovery Act should be 
used for experiments with variants 
of price adjustment falling between 
competition as practiced in the past 
and something closely akin to pub- 
The board’s 
open- 


lie utility regulation. 
advisors are asked to be 
minded in dealing with such pro- 
posals, to make the most careful 
study possible of the peculiarities 
of the industry to which they ap- 
ply, and in gauging them, to give 
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great weight to their potentialities 
in generating greater consumption 
and output. It is more important 
now to get goods produced and 
consumed than to insist upon minor 
details of procedure. Sut wher- 
ever it is proposed to increase pri- 
vate power to control prices the 
board insists that the grant of 
power be accompanied by a grant 
of publie control competent to cope 


with this greater power. 


Selling below Cost 

Since they are interested in na 
tional recovery, consumers do not 
profit by cutthroat price wars 
The Consumers Advisory Board 
shares the aim of industry to pro- 
hibit such practices. However, it 
distrusts price-fixing as an osten- 
sible means to this end. The pro- 
hibition of sales below cost, though 
involves such 
great technical difficulties that the 
board preters that the specifie cut- 


less objectionable, 


throat practice prevalent in each 
industry be defined and forbidden. 
When cost accounting systems are 
provided as a basis for price regu- 
lation, the board insists that they 
be gradually developed, subject to 
review by the administration, and 
that they be carefully serutinized 
for hidden elements of monopoly 
and for efforts to support the idle 
equipment of plants operating be- 
low capacity. 

The board contends that mini- 
mum selling prices should not be 
based on the average cost to the 
entire industry, since this would 
protect the 


inefficient producer 


against the efficient, and would 
guarantee excessive profits to the 
efficient. 
cidedly contrary to consumers’ in- 


Such tendencies are de- 


terests, and we believe that codes 
which prohibit sales below cost of 
production should define cost spe- 
cifically in terms of cost to the 
individual concern. 


Consumer Representation on the 
Code Authorities 

Onee a code is approved by the 
president, an authority to admin- 


ister it comes into being. Proper 
protection to the consumer obvi 
ously demands public representa 
tion on the authority. independent 
of both the labor and the indus- 
trial groups there represented. The 
Board not 
only asks that publie participation 


Consumers Advisory 
be guaranteed in future code ad- 
ministrations but also seeks to have 
approved codes amended to inelude 
it. 


Open Price Schedules 


It has been the practice in cer- 
tain industries to publish and ex- 
change their price schedules as of 
a past date. The Consumers <Ad- 
visory Board favors public reports, 
but objects to such detailed reports 
that members of the industry may 
identify and threaten those who 
will not join a price-fixing plan. 
Proposals that sehedules of future 
prices be also reported are op- 
posed because they may be opening 
wedges for price agreement among 
competitors. 

Should such reporting of future 
prices be permitted in eodes, the 
board holds that the time interval 
between the filing of the schedule 
and its effective date should be as 
short as possible, never more than 
five days, and that schedules onee 
filed should not be subject to sus- 
pension or veto lest a competitor 
force a concern to retain its price 
schedules pending a hearing on the 
case, The board also holds that 
fair competitive practice will be 
served by a rule that future price 
schedules be mailed to all large 
buyers and other interested per- 
sons, or be published by the code 
authority. 


Against Pyramided Profits 

A careful check upon price in- 
crease is necessitated by the danger 
that unreasonable mark-ups will be 
added to a product at every stage 
of its progress from factory to the 
last buyer. The manufacturer who 
has complied with NRA wage rais- 
ing agreements has right to recoup 
his extra labor cost in marketing 
his goods. So, too, have the dis- 


tributors of the product. If each 
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handler, however, attempts to make 
his inereased costs an excuse for 
excessive price increases, the final 
price to the consumer will endan- 
ver the recovery program. 
Quality Standards 

Manufacturers must not be al- 
lowed to disguise price increases 
by asking the same amount for 
goods whose quality standards have 
been lowered. Competition for 
sales in a rising market tends to 
put a premium on this shoddy 
practice, and code safeguards 
should be thrown up against un- 
serupulous manufacturers who may 
resort to it. Accordingly, the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board has _in- 
strueted its representatives to chal- 
lenge at the hearings any code 
whieh does not specifically : 

(1) prohibit as an unfair trade 
practice false marketing, branding, 
advertising, ete., which has a ten- 
dency to mislead prospective buy- 
ers as to grade, quality, quantity, 
substance, nature, origin, size, fin- 
ish or preparation of any product ; 

(2) provide either for the use 
of standard size container and of 

Continued on page 82 





NEW ADVISOR 

National Reeovery Administra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson announces 
the appointment of Paul H. Doug- 
las, Professor of Economies at the 
University of Chicago, as a mem- 
ber of the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA. 

Mr. Douglas is widely known for 
his published studies of wages as 
they relate to living costs, and for 
his analyses of unemployment prob- 
lems. He has acted as technical 
advisor for the Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation, the Pennsylvania 
Committee on Unemployment and 
the New York Committee on the 
Stability of Incomes. 

In addition to Dr. Douglas, the 
membership of the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board has recently been ex- 
panded to inelude the following 
nationally known — economists: 
Charles A. Beard, Walton Hale 
Hamilton, Gardiner Means, and 
George W. Stocking. 
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ONION 
SKIN 


because of its economy and versatility in office 
uses, has gained for itself an important place 
in the business world. If you are forced to 
cut costs, but do not want to sacrifice Quality, 
try Approved Onion Skin for your office forms 
and mailings. 


Approved Onion Skin has an interesting appeal 
when used for Advertising purposes. It has 
attention value because it is different. 


Approved Onion Skin is made by a mill noted 
for its fine papers. It comes in five colors: 
blue, canary, cherry, goldenrod and green, in 
cockle, dull and glazed finishes. Let us send 
you samples of the various colors and finishes. 


VALLEY PAPER CoO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS.,U.S.A. % Makers of Distinctive Rag Content Bonds, 
Ledgers and Thin Papers since 1866... 














Better Springs 
Make 
Better Products 


Get better acquainted with springs 
of Seymour Phosphor Bronz« 

Their resistance to corrosion, abilit 

to withstand fatigue, and constancy 
under sudden temperature chang« 
make them a decided economy 
where steady performance is vital 


May we send samples for test 


For longer service specify springs of 
Seymour Phosphor Bronze 


The Seymour Manufacturing Co. 


55 Franklin Street Seymour, Conn. 
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quality standards in the marketing, 


branding, ete., if such standards 
and 
for the de- 


velopment of such standards in ¢o- 


are now in existence recog- 


nized as adequate, or 


Bureau of 
Standards, and their use before a 


operation with the 
date to be specified in the code. 

A representative of the Bureau 
of Standards devotes his full time 
to the work of the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board in this connection. 

In addition to this code work, 
the board has undertaken a project 
to promote better commodity stand- 
ards. To this end it has set up a 
special committee, representing the 
board itself, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Bureau of Home Eeo- 
nomics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the 


American Bureau of 


Ilome and the Con- 


sumers Counsel of the Agricultural 


’ : 
Economics, 


Adjustment Administration. The 
aims of this committee are: 
(1) to study the adequacy of 


existing standards, 


2) to make a survey of Gov- 
industrial 
standard-setting agencies, 


ernmental and 

(3) to formulate a policy on the 
place of the Government in 
regulating consumer stand- 
ards. 


Protection of Cooperatives 

The savings made to consumers 
through cooperative marketing so- 
cieties, particularly in rural see 
tions, have helped their members 
greatly during the past few years 
of low purchasing power, and have 
thus lent a stabilizing effect which 
The Con- 
sumers Advisory Board has already 
taken the stand that 
not contain clauses which seek to 


merits commendation. 
eodes must 


deprive the cooperatives of exist- 
ence. 


Fair Practice and Fair Prices 

The words ‘‘fair competition,”’ 
appearing in the legal title of all 
codes, refer to the resolution of 
every industry to play the game 
squarely among its members and 
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to prohibit minorities from prac- 
tices which in the past have upset 
stability. In the nature of the case, 
no affirmative statements appear in 
the codes requiring industry to be 
fair to consumers. That is implied, 
yet in the preparation to date of 
nearly 1,000 codes \ ithin the space 
of a tew months it is possible that 
some codes may prove inadequate 
in practice to give the consumer 
full protection. In observing the 
practical effects of the codes, the 
reckons fair 


board prices and 


known quality as the yardsticks 


by which the consumer interest 
may be measured. 

In its pre-code work, and in its 
continuing check on code opera- 
tions, the board is being greatly 
assisted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, particularly in making de 
cisions on what constitutes unfair 
methods of competition. 

In the checking of the fairness 
of prices, the board has the cooper 
Statistical 
Board, the Planning and Research 
Division of NRA, 
The Bureau of Labor Statis 
Agri 
culture are helping the board to 


ation of the Central 
and other agen- 
cies. 
tics and the Department of 
prepare cost of living and wage 
schedules. 

What it cost a man to support 
his family and what his pay envel 
ope contains—these are gauges to 
show whether prices are running 
away from the consumer’s ability 
to pay. The board is preparing 
data by which it hopes to check 
the reasonableness of complaints 
about high prices. 

Complaints, however, may be 
based on ignorance of fundamental! 
conditions. The interplay of eco 
nomie factors are difficult of com 
prehension for most consumers, ex- 
pert as they may be in the con- 
duef of their own affairs. To such 
the board will attempt to explain 
the conditions surrounding price 
rises. Those complaints which are 
well-founded and factual will be 


made the subject of study and pos- 


sible recommendations to the Re- 
covery Administrator. 

In every phase of its work—pre- 
code, code administration and con- 
sumer education — the Consumers 
Advisory Board is motivated by the 
that the full effective- 


ness of the recovery program de- 


conviction 


pends largely on the coneerted ef- 
fort of industry to give consumers 
and the best 


the fairest prices 


quality possible. 


eee 
NEW PORTFOLIO 
A new and attractive portfolio 
has just been issued by the Parsons 
Holyoke, Mass. The 


is arranged for easy and 


Paper Co., 
booklet 
ready reference and is complete in 
every respect. It should prove of 
value to those whose problems in- 
clude grades and quality of paper. 
Samples of the company’s Faleon 
Bond, 25 per 


eent rag content 


paper are ineluded. 


— 2 a 
BROWN PAPER’S CATALOG 
The L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass., who for almost a 


eentury has manufactured ledger, 
linen and bond papers, has pub- 
instruetive and 


lished a highly 


fully illustrated book showing in 
detail the manufacture of various 
grades of fine paper. Llustrations 
include microscopic analyses of rag 
and pulp papers and the results of 
numerous tests used to establish 
quality. 


e* ee 

ATT: PURCHASING AGENTS 

The fraternity of traveling sales- 
men, states an Associated Press 
dispatch from Washington, has a 
bone to pick. And they have gone 
right to General Johnson for help 
with the picking. 
erievance lies 


It seems their 


with purchasing agents. Too much 
time is being consumed, they say, 
in the pleasant and congenial but 
paintully non-luerative pastime of 
They 


benech-warming. want a 


code; and they want a clause in it 


requiring purchasing agents to 
keep their appointments right on 


the dot. 
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Executives! Mail coupon below for 
FREE TRIAL SAMPLE PACKET 


4. 8 3 6 is the number of the new 
wer" carbon paper just brought 
out by Remington Rand Ine. 


And when we say new we mean that it’s 
actually different. You’ve never seen a 
carbon paper that gives such service with 
your typewriters—especially if you are 
using that finest of typewriters, the 
Remington Noiseless. 

Long life is built right into this new car- 
bon paper. It can be used over and over 
again, long after the average paper has 
gone to the wastebasket. 


Remington Typewriter Division 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


Makers of Remtico Ribbons and Carbon Paper 


Mail the coupon for free trial sample 
packet today. Compare copies made with 
4836 with copies from ordinary paper. 
Notice how fine, vigorous, and black the 
4836 copies are. And clean, too. No dan- 
ger of smudged and disfigured work if 
your typists use 4836! 

Drop the coupon in the mail now. Let us 
start a free sample packet of 4836 on its 
way to you without delay. 














REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Remington Typewriter Division, 
Burrato, N. Y. 
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Please send me free (and without obligation) 
trial samples of your new 4836 carbon paper. 
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- Weectiapeaeringea purchasing 
has again demonstrated sav- 
ings effected through the applica- 
tion of this principle of municipal 
buying. This is evidenced by the 
report of the City of Milwaukee 
Purchasing Board and department 
which during the past year ex- 
pended approximately four million 
dollars which represented a saving 
of over $600,000. 
tion of purchases not only facili- 


The eentraliza- 


tated the obtaining of eash dis- 
counts which during the past year 
amounted to $47,864, but also by 
coordinating the requirements of 
various city departments, boards 
and commissions 


brought about 


lower unit prices. The following 


explains how these savings are 
brought about. 
Purchases were made in the 


proper quantities in order that ear- 
load rates and special rates per- 
taining to large purchases could 
be obtained. 
larger the number of electric lamp 
bulbs contracted for, the greater 


For example, the 


the discount. ‘The same is true in 






CITY EFFECTS SAVINGS 


the purchase of fuel, denatured 
alcohol, shovels, asphalt, stone, sand 
and gravel, ete. 

Articles have been standardized 
thereby reducing a great number 
of kinds to a few. These articles 
have then been purchased in whole- 
sale lots, carefully imspected for 
quality, and stored at the munici- 
pal storehouse for deliveries to 
using departments. 

The centralization of purchases 
has also provided the means for 
the preparation of specifications so 
that better material will be fur- 
nished. It has reduced sales ex- 
pense owing to the fact that sales 
men call at one place instead of 
many offices and has centralized 
the responsibility in one board and 
department thereby eliminating 
favoritism and resulting in getting 
a dollar in value for every dollar 
spent. 

The gasoline division distributed 
close to one million gallons of gaso 
line, oil and kerosene at an average 
saving of four cents per gallon on 


the gasoline and twelve cents on the 


motor oil. This is purchased in 
earload lots, stored in 250,000 gal- 
lon storage tanks and distributed 
with two trucks. Only two men 
are employed in the entire division. 
The multigraph division, operated 
with one man, effected a saving of 
approximately twenty percent. The 
storehouse stock of $18,000 worth 
of items commonly used by eity 
departments was turned over ap- 
proximately four times. Deliveries 
are made three times per week with 
one truck. There are only two men 
employed in this division. 

Much equipment which became 
obsolete in certain city depart- 
ments was transferred to other de- 
partments for their use while 
equipment which was worn out and 
scrapped was sold on advertised 
bids. The total 
amounted to $4,335. 


The chief advantage in central- 


sales of junk 


ized purchasing from the vendors’ 
viewpoint is his opportunity to bid 
and receive consideration on all 
city business in which he is inter- 
Approximately 10,900 bid- 


ders were solicited for bids and 


ested. 


»,000 bids were received during the 


past vear. 


New Developments in Packaging 


Continued from page 18 


punishment, but this is but one as- 
pect of the almost countless va- 
rieties of special employment now 
delegated to multi-wall, lined, or 
valve bags. The insulation prop- 
erties of the paper bag received 
a big boost with its adoption for 
dry ice. Purchasing agents, who 
have contacted the scheme, have 
endorsed the latter-day use of 
paper bags as quickly accessible 
containers for machine parts at as- 
sembly plants, service stations, ete. 
Fitted with a tin-tie which permits 
repeated opening and sealing, the 
parts bag is in mounting use by 
typewriter, cleaner and 
electrical equipment manufacturers 
as well as by the automobile trade. 
On the other hand, the lapping 
and gluing process has been devel- 
oped to the point where it affords 


vacuum 


an air-tight paper bag when the 
demand is for a closure more im- 


Utility glassware 
Its original 
purpose fulfilled, 
this type of 
container is 
designed to 

be of further 
use as drinking 
glass, jelly glass, 
ete. 


pervious than is afforded by either 
sewing or folding and taping. 





COURTESY LIBBEY GLASS MFG, CO. 
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Transparent Wrapping 


If the modern packaging inva- 
sion is to be tested in terms of its 
conquests, the palm will undoubt- 
edly go to the populous new gen- 
eration of transparent and semi- 
transparent wrapping materials— 
the modern successors of the for- 
mer limited category of thin gela- 
The viscose type 
whieh ushered in the current era 


tin sheetings. 


of completely transparent wrap- 
pings has now been called upon 
to share the field with the cellulose 
acetate type which is waterproof, 
oilproof and greaseproof; is un- 
affected by atmospheric conditions 
and ean defy imseets and mold. 
The rivalry has resulted in a va- 
riety of combinations—say cellu- 
lose nitrate on gelatin sheeting 
designed to capture all possible re- 
sistant properties at minimum ex- 
pense. No one group of mediums 
has had a monopoly of the busi- 
ness created by the stampede to 
individual wrappings for articles 
of commerce. Thus the most widely 
exploited cellulose products are 
challenged, on the score of price 
and otherwise, by glassine papers, 
waxed paper, and vegetable parch- 
ment, all of which have their advan- 
tages for specifie uses. 

A duel which every purchasing 
agent has watched from the side 
lines as an interested, if not deeply 
concerned bystander, is the contest 
between the wooden box and the 
fibre container. Whatever the ulti- 
mate outeome, for the end is not 
vet, the intermediate result has 
been to provide purchasing depart- 
ments with enlarged resources in 
both of these general classes of 
containers, with attendant savings 
in freight bills. Thus the plywood 
box has been developed to a high 
plane of specialized usefulness and 
economy, whereas the wire bound 
box is claiming a larger place in 
the sun, thanks in no small part 
to the ingenuity of the manufac- 
turers of binding materials. 


Color Being Introduced 
That suppliers of fibre  con- 
tainers, embracing both  corru- 
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The newest wrinkle in metallic tubes. 


gated and solid fibre cases, are not 
content to rest on their oars is 
attested by the number of patented 
‘‘improvements’’ in construction 
that continually troop over the 
horizon. Two assets for the whole 
group have been gained at com- 
paratively recent date. One is the 
injection of color in the shipping 
case—a valuable aid to identifiea- 
tion of the origin or ownership of 
contents. The other is the recourse 
to metal strapping as an alterna- 
tive for gummed tape for sealing 
fibre containers. Or better say, as 
a reinforcement, since the c¢on- 
tainers are usually sealed with ad- 
hesive or tape, or both, before 
strapping is applied. The new set- 
up affords an added measure of 
insurance for solid, firm, weighty 
commodities. 

In the field of glass containers 
and packers’ glassware, so-called, 
there has set in a double-barreled 
trend which is directing the major- 
ity of the new buys into one of two 
channels. On the one hand we 
have the drift to the utilitarian, 
or, more especially a deepened 
deference to elements of ‘‘conve- 
nienee.’’ This spirit is expressed 
in the redesign of any number of 
conventional bottles, jars and other 
receptacles to accomplish such ends 
as the provision of broader bases 
or wider mouths or better acecom- 
modation to conditions of storage. 
Another new influence which is die- 





tating the direction of develop 
ment in the glass container field 
flows from the comparatively re 
cent discovery of the powers 0! 
colored glass (notably glass o! 
green hue) to resist deterioration 
of sundry commodities, particu 
larly food preparations. 

Side by side with this stressing 
of the practical and utilitarian con 
siderations in glass package design 
there is at work an impulse in 
many quarters to cultivate beaut) 
in the glass package form. ‘This 
nursing of the artistic is born 
frankly, of selfish considerations 
It has been discovered that in man) 
lines of trade—cosmetices and toilet 
goods, for one success in retai 
selling is measurably increased by 
the exploitation of studied artistry 
in containers. Hence we have thi 
rise of a whole school of merchan 


dising-on-appearances, or ‘‘selling 
on looks,’’ whieh is concentrating 


on ‘‘special molds’’ of glassware 


New Trends 


This, in turn, has produced 
very interesting situation in the 


glass industry. A »umber o 
leading manufacturers, geared 
mass production, are not organized 
for small runs on special molds and 
have heretofore rather scorned 1 
class of business. In the buyers 
market that has prevailed thes 
past few years, specifiers of speci: 
molds have been free to impos 
their will. Quantity producers 
fancied that they had found emai 
cipation when the return of be 
and the near repeal of prohibition 
revived demand for important 
classes of standard containers. But 
the deep-running new trend rr 
mains to be reckoned with. 

With our eyes on the purchasing 
sequels to the latter-day enthusiasm 
for ereative design and for colo! 
in packages we have only to pr 
gress from glass to molded sy: 
thetie plastics to have the outstand 
ing example of the new buys in 
packaging, with the accent on the 
new. Paper, metal, glass, and even 
textiles, for we must not forget 
the continued presence of th 
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fabrie bag, are all old in tradition, if new in 
rendition, as packaging and packing agents. 
Caps and Covers 

This brings us, by easy stages, as it were, to one 
of the most impressive spectacles of the changing 
package market: the inrush of new candidates for 
service as closures. Closure is here used in the most 
comprehensive sense to encompass all classes of caps. 
In the 
case of crowns, caps, seals, ete., the competitive bid- 


seals, covers, patent carton or ean tops, ete. 


ding of the rival suppliers is almost wholly in terms 
of economy and convenience—low cost coupled with 
ease of manipulation when the closure is subjected 
to day-by-day repetitions of operation in the average 
household. 

There is, however, a secondary consideration of 
downright practical importance to many purchasing 
executives and that consists in the selection of the 
most appropriate structural material for ‘‘liners.”’ 
Upon the construction of the ‘‘liner”’ or resilient 
gasket depends much of the efficiency of the sealing 
and resealing performances of the average cap or 
closure for bottles, jars, tubes, ete. 

An incidental obligation which is laid upon the 
conscientious purchasing agent arises from the neces- 
sity or desirability of selecting liners with due regard 
for the specific type of closure to be used, whether 


serew cap, friction top, erimped vacuum e¢ap, or what 
not. In lines where preservation of the sanctity of 
an ‘‘original package’’ is a consideration, purchasing 
agents are being offered a selection of patented clos 
ures or closure—elements designed to provide a film. 
seal or lock calculated to attest automatically that the 
original contents are inviolate. 


Metallic Packages 

The vogue of hand-to-mouth buying at the con 
sumer levels, the penchant for counter display of 
small hardware and other specialties, and other eur- 
rent persuasions have operated to advance to higher 
importance in the package field the subdivision made 
up ot collapsible metal tubes. Here, no less than in 
other sectors, is the inquisitive purchasing agent likely 
to find himself embarrassed by the wealth of new 
aspirants for business. Such is the case in both tin 
and aluminum tubes. One slant of improvement is in 
the durability of tube finishes, thanks to the intro- 
duction of synthetic resinous gums in the coating 
enamels. Quality has risen under the spur of com- 
petition and the adoption of tubes as earriers of 
foodstuffs and other new reeruits but there have like- 
wise been distinet departures in technical design, as, 
for example, in the case of the so-called clipless 
closures. Specialization in specification has been a 
characteristic of recent tube outfitting. By way of 
illustration let us cite the preference for lead tubes 
or lead alloy tubes as containers for articles such as 
adhesives, rubber cements, ete. 

In the field of packing materials, as distinct from 
containers and packaging materials, the new ‘‘buys’’ 
are falling over one another to eatch the eye of the 


susceptible purchasing agent. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX ,,.. 
ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. ; 31 
Turners Falls, Mass. Produces a wide variety of onion 
skin papers for thin letterheads, advertising literature, 
ete. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO...... 
Cleveland, O. Manufactures chemicals of all kinds for 
all industries. 
HOWARD PAPER CO. : 
Urbana, O. Specializes in business papers, colored, 
plain and watermarked. 
REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ment of all kinds. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. back cover 
Youngstown, O. Steelmaker producing iron, steel and 
steel products of every description. 
RYERSON, JOS. T. & SON, INC. 
Chieago, Ill. Steel warehouse with plants in all prin 
cipal cities. 
SEYMOUR MFG. CO. << BY 


Sevmour, Conn. 


Large manufacturer of office equip 


Manutacturer of extensive line of 
metal specialties. 

STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO. 2nd eover 
Tiffin, O. Offiees at Tiffin, Chicago and Detroit. Manu- 
factures large line of artificial abrasive wheels. 

VALLEY PAPER CO. 31 
Holyoke, Mass. Produces rag content, bond, ledger, 
onion skin and other reeord papers. 
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